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CHRISTMAS IN 1603. 

Arabella Stuart was the only child of Charles 
Stuart, Duke of Lennox, younger brother of 
Henry, Lord Darnley, the father of James I. 
James and she therefore were full cousins. Her 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Cavendish, father of the first Earl of Devonshire. 
Her tragic history has been well told by Mr. 
D'Israeli’s paper on “The Loves of the Lady 
Arabella,” in his Curiosities of Interature, edit. 
1838, pp. 357-363. 

A few extracts from letters of this eminent lady, 
before her troubles had commenced, will serve to 
show the manners of the time and the diver- 
sions of the court. I am curious to know if there 
is any account of these so-called childish pas- 
times : — 
“From Arabella Stuart to the Ear! of Shrewsbury, dated 

8th Dec. 1603. 

“While I was at Winchester there were certeine child 
playes remembred by the fayre ladies, viz.‘ I pray you 
give me a course in your park,’ * Rise pig and go,’ * one peny 
folow me, §c., and when I cam to court they wer as 
highly in re quest as ever cracking of nuts was; so I was by 
the mistress of the revells compelled to play at I knew 
hot what (for till that day 1 never knew of a play called 
Seer), but even persuaded by the princely example I saw 
to play the childe againe. This exercise is most used 
from 10 of the clock at night till 2 or 3 in the morning; 
but that day I made one it began at twilight and ended 
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| at supper time. There was an interlude but not so ridi- 
| culous (ridiculous as it was) as my letter, which here |] 
} conclude *, &c.” 


Another letter from the same to the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, same date, alludes to a prepara- 


Speaking of a 


tion of new year’s gifts. | certain 


gentlewoman she says: - 


“] asked her advice for a new year’s gift for the Queen 
both for myself, who am altogether unprovided, and a 
great lady, a friend of mine, who was in my case for that 
matter, and her answer was ‘the Queen regardeth not the 
valewe but the devise.’ The gentlewoman neither liked 
gown nor petticoat so well little bunch of rubies 
to hang in her ear, or som such daff toy I meane to 
give her Majesty two paire of silke stockinges lined with 
plush, and two paire of gloves lined, if London afford me 
not more daff toy I like better, whereof I cannot bethinck 
me. If I knew the valew you would bestow, I think it 
wer no hard matter to get her or Mrs. Hartshide 
derstand the Queen’s mind without’ knowing who asked 
it. The time is short, and therefore vou need lose none 
of it. Lam making the King a purse, and for t 
world else 1 am unprovi This time will manifest my 
poverty more than all the rest of the yeare; but why 
should I be ashamed of it when it is other's fault and n 
mine? If my quarter's allowance will not defray thi 
one charge, I beleeve Sir W. Stuart continueth his char 
table desire, but he cannot persuade to loose my 
labour, how little soever he esteeme his owne, to so good 
an end, which I wish, but thinck not fesible, at least by 
me,” &c, 


Another, under date of Dec. 18th of the same 
year, addressed to the Earl of Shrewsbury : — 


as som 


to un- 


led. 


me 


“The invitation is very colde, if the Christmas guests 
you write of accept it not, for they knew thevr welcome 
and entertainment in a worse place, and yet were so bold 
to invite themselves thither. I humbly thank you for 
my sake; they shall be the welcomer to you, who in re- 
gard to their nearenc y of blood to vourself and my aunt, 
must needs be so very welleome that (if you had not 
written it) I should not have thought they could have 
binne more wellcome to you in respect than that. Your 
venison shall be right welleome to Hampton Court, and 
merrily eaten. I dare not write unto you how I do, for if 
I should say well, 1 weare greatly to blame. If ill, I 
trust you would not beleeve me, 1am so merry. It is 
enough to change Heraclitus into Democritus in this most 
ridiculous world, and enough to change Democritus into 
Heraclitus to live in this most wicked world. If 
will not allow reading of riddles for a Christmas sport, | 
know not whether you will take this philosophicall folly 
of mine in good part this good time. 


vou 


“ The Queen intendeth to make a mask this Christma 
to which end my lady of Suffolk and my lady Walsin 
ham have warrants to take of the late Queen’s a 
parell out of the Tower at their discretion. Cert 
gentlemen, whom I may not vet name, because son 
them have made me of theyr counsell, intend anoth 


This letter of the Lady Arabella confirms the 
counts given of the gross and vulgar amusements of 1 
Vide Nuga 
scribed a play of Solomon and Queen Sheba, cc 
Robert, Earl of Salisbury, for the amusement of Christ 
IV. King of Denmark, in which it appears that all th 
actors, including Sheba and the Danish Solomon, wer: 
drunk as to make it necessary to convey them to bed 


court of James I. Antique, where is 
utrived | 
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Certain gentlemen of good sort another. It is said there 
shall be 30 playes. The King will feast all the Embassa- 
dours this Christmass.” 


Raymonp DeELAcourtT. 


A DEVONSHIRE SONG. 


Under this title I find the following in a mis- 
cellaneous collection of poems among the Har- 
leian Manuscripts, and as I am not aware of any 
specimen of Devonshire dialect of such an early 
date (1630—1640), I trust it may be worthy of 
being preserved in the columns of “N. & G.” i—_— 

* Thou n’ere woot riddle, neighbor John, 
Where ich of late have bin-a-, 
Why ich ha bin to Plimoth, man, 
The like was yet n’ere zeene-a-. 
Zich streets, zich men, zich hugeous zeas, 
Zich things and guns there rumbling, 
Thyzelf, like me, wood’st blesse to zee 
Zich bomination grumbling. 


“ The streets bee-pight of shindle-stone, 
Doe glissen like the sky-a, 
The zhops ston ope and all y* yeere long 
I’se think how faire there bee-a-. 
And many a gallant here goeth 
I’goold, that zaw the King-a-; 
The King zome zweare himself was there, 
A man or zome zich thing-a-. 


* Thou voole, that never water zaw’st, 
But think-a in the moor-a-, 
To zee the zea, wood’st be a’gast, 
It doth zoo rage and roar-a-: 
It tast’s zoo zalt thy tonge wood thinke 
The vire were in y® water; 
And ’tis zoo wide, noe lond is spide, 
Look nere zoo long there-ater. 


“ The water from the element 
Noe man can zee chi-vore; 
’T was zoo low, yet all consent 
’Twas higher than the moor. 
*Tis strange how looking down a cliffe, 
Men do looke upward rather, 
If there mine eyne had not it zeene, 
"Chood scarce believe my vather. 


A midst the water wooden birds, 

And fivying houses zwim-a-; 

All full of things as ich ha’ heard, 

And goods up to y® brim-a-; 

They goe unto another vorld, 

Desiring to conquier-a-, 

Vor w those guns, voule develish ones. 
Do dunder and spett vire-a-. 


Good neighbor John, how var is this? 
This place vor I will zee-a-; 
’Ch’ill moape no longer heere, that’s flat, 
To watch a zheepe or zheene-a- ; 
Though it zoo var as London bee, 
W*» ten miles ich imagin, 
*Ch’ill thither hye, for this place I 
Do take in great induggin. 
* Will. Stroud.” 


Perhaps some of your Devonshire correspon- 
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Is it possible that it-is the female sheep, as in the 
Lincolnshire dialect that animal is called a shedder # 

William Strode, the author of this song, was 
an eminent poet, orator, and divine; born near 
Plympton, in Devonshire, about the year 1598; 


| educated at Westminster School, and, in 1617, 


elected a student of Christ Church, Oxford. Ip 
1621 he took orders, and became an eloquent 
preacher in the University, was chosen public 
orator in 1629, being then one of the proctors, 
In 1631 he proceeded B.D., and was installed 
Canon of Christ Church, July 1, 1638, and the 
same month made D.D.: he died April 10, 1644, 
in the forty-sixth year of his age, and was in- 
terred in the Divinity chapel belonging to the 
cathedral of Christ Church. 

Anthony Wood (Athen. Oxon., iii. 151.) says 
he was only son of Philip, a younger son of Sir 
Richard Strode of Newnham. On consulting the 
family pedigree, however, this does not appear 
correct. Was he not the son of Philip (son of 
William, and consequently brother of Richard), 
by his wife Wilmot Hanton? Information on this 
subject would greatly oblige Joun Tuckert. 

Great Russell Street. . 





FOLK LORE. 


Lecenp or Howrs Castres. — The inscription 
over the entrance to Montacute House (2™ S. x. 
368. 456.) reminds me of a long-forgotten legend 
in connexion with Howth Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Howth, about eleven miles from Dublin. 
[ think it worth recording in “ N. & Q.” Some 
three centuries ago, there was a celebrated Irish 
female pirate, called Grace O'Malley (commonly 
pronounced Granu. Waile), who was obliged to 
put into Howth harbour through stress of weather. 
She sought the hospitality of the progenitor (Saint 
Lawrence) of the present Earl, but for some reason 
or other was refused —a very unusual circum- 
stance in Ireland, particularly where a lady was 
in the case. She vowed vengeance on the pro- 


| prietor, and soon after found means to steal away 


the heir to the house of Howth, whom she secured, 
but treated him handsomely. After some time 
and a great deal of negotiation, she consented to 


, “or 
return the youth on the following conditions: — 


| stances above stated. 


dents will explain the word zheene (ver. 6. 1. 4.). 


That the outer door of the castle was never to 
be closed to strangers, and that in all future time 


| every stranger who presented himself at the house 


must receive a dinner of the best, with plenty of 
ale, and when departing, be presented with a 
shilling. I had often heard this story, and I re- 
member two gentlemen (since dead) putting it 
to the test. They proceeded to the castle and 
asked for their dinner, mentioning the circum- 
They were shown into a 
neatly furnished apartment, and had an excellent 
dinner served up to them, with plenty of ale and 
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a bottle of port wine. A servant in rich livery 
attended on them, and at their departure, they 
were offered a shilling each, which of course they 
declined tv accept, and gave the coin to the ser- 
yant. Thus the legend was fulfilled in this in- 
stance. Can any Irish correspondent confirm the 


statement ? I have no doubt of the veracity of 


the parties alluded to; and I can add that I have 


passed the door of Howth Castle hundreds of 


times, but never saw it closed. S. R. 

Oak v. Asu (2 S. x. 374.) —The observations 
of your correspondent H. J. M. of Holmfirth, rela- 
tive to the leafing of the oak and ash during the 
present year exactly agree with what took place 
in this district, where the oak was most undoubt- 
edly first to unfold its leaves, though not quite to 
the extent of some preceding seasons. I, too, 
have for many years observed the leafing of trees, 
and especially of the two species in question, and 
have invariably found the oak to precede the ash, 
corroborating to a certain extent the testimony of 
the poet : — 

“ The tender ash delays 
To clothe herself when all the woods are green.” 


The substratum here is magnesian limestone, but 


my remarks are borne out by the experience of 


a friend residing at some distance on the new red 
sandstone, who affirms that, having watched the 
leafing of these trees during the last twenty years, 
he has never known the ash foremost in the race, 
but always the reverse. Older people also in the 
neighbourhood, who have paid attention to the 
subject, especially an old woodman, bear witness 
to the constant earlier leafing of the oak. I may 
mention that some of the ashes were full of blos- 
som this year at the time when the oaks were just 
unfolding their buds, and misled another friend 
of mine, who at a cursory view mistook them for 
opening leaves. Now in the course of the time 
over which even my own observations extend 
there have been all manner of seasons, wet and 
dry; the correctness, therefore, of the old prognos- 
tication (and the adage prevails in this neighbour- 
hood) is here sufficiently refuted. There is, in- 
deed, a greater interval betwixt the leafing of the 
two in some seasons than others; and as the ash 
is said by writers on forest trees to affect moisture 





in a greater degree than the oak, I suppose in a | 


wet spring it will more nearly approach the oak 
in the development of its foliage; but, as before 
stated, I have always found it lagging somewhat 
in the rear. 

Since writing the above, a gentleman informs 
me that he observed the oak to have preceded 


the Aberford ash in Hyde Park this year. J. W. 


Cuarm ror Toornacne (2™ S. x. 363.) — To 
the Query of A3, from what legend the charm for 
the toothache is derived which he quotes, I beg to 
reply that it is not derived from any. It is one 


| Somehow or other the proved invalidity 
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of those unmeaning forms of words which have 
been so often put together to impose upon the ig- 
norant. There are very many similar ones, which 
might be adduced for all sorts of maladies; and 
they all vary in different localities, and frequently 
as to their application for the cure of maladies. 
have often met with the one here quoted, but al- 
ways with the name of St. Peter the Apostle, 
instead of Bortron, or Bertron. But in France a 
similar charm is employed for the cure of fevers, 
which runs thus : — 

“Ante portam Jerusalem sedebat Sanctus Petrus, et 
ecce supervenit Dominus Jesus, et ait illi, Quid hic jaces, 
Petre? Cui respondit: Domine jaceo mala febre. Ait 
illi Jesus: Surge Petre, et dimitte hane malam febrem. 
Qui surgens secutus est eum, et Petrus ait: Obsecro te, 
Domine et bone Jesu, ut quicumque hee verba devote 
dixerit, febris ei nocere non possit. Ait illi Jesus: Fiat 
sicut petisti, etc.” 

F. C. H. 


Iu the north of Hampshire it is believed that 
carrying suspended round the neck a molar tooth 
taken from some grave in the churchyard, is a pre- 
servative against toothache. <A lad complained to 
me the other day that in spite of his wearing such 
a charm he had lately suffered from toothache. 
of the 
charm has not shaken his faith in its efficacy, for 
he still wears the tooth, with a devout belief in its 


virtue. W. C. 


Tus Moon anp Musurooms (2 §. x. 247.)— 
The opinion that mushrooms are most plentiful at 
the full of the moon has long been entertained in 
this country. I know from experience that this 
opinion is founded on fact. It should not be 
thought wonderful that vegetables should be 
affected by the influence of a body which can 
move the vast ocean. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


WALKING RouND A Cuurcn. — Pennant, in his 
Tour in Scotland, relates the following among the 
customs of the Highlanders : — 

“ After marriage, the bride immediately walks round 
the church alone . ‘ . , , , . 

“The parturient woman never sets about her usual 
avocations till she has been kirked, that is, has gone into 
the church and walked round it: for no religious cere- 
mony is used in Scotland on this occasion.” 

Has this custom of walking round the church, 
whether inside or outside, ever existed in Eng- 
land? I mean, of course, as a religious or effec- 
tive ceremony. H. C. C. 


Ditprum, Kine or tHe Cats. — The following 
tradition is often heard in South Lancashire. A 
gentleman was one evening sitting cosily in his par- 
lour, reading or meditating, when he was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a cat, which came 
down the chimney, and called out, “Teil Dildrum 
Doldrum’s dead!” He was naturally startled by 
the occurrence, and when shortly afterwards his 
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wife entered, he related to her what had happened, 
and their own cat, which had accompanied her, 
exclaimed “ Is Doldrum dead ?” and immediately 
rushed up the chimney, and was heard of no more. 
Of course there were numberless conjectures upon 
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usual instance of the observance of this barbarous 
custom, and is not mentioned in Hone’s Works, 
and similar publications. That the custom was 


| continued up to 1770, we may conclude from the 


such a remarkable event, but the general opinion 


appears to be that Doldrum had been King of Cat- 
land, and that Dildrum was the next heir. D.C. 

[A similar legend, current in Northumberland, will be 
found in “ N. & Q.,” 1 8, vi. 70.) 

Sr. Carrern’s Day.—A paragraph in the 
Cambridge Chronicle for Dec. 8, 1860, mentions 
that the carpenters of Chatteris, in the Isle of Ely, 
had observed the feast of their patron saint, St. 
Catherine, by assembling together at a trade din- 
ner, &c. Curupert Bepe. 

Tue Yure-sasy.—This was a sweetmeat image 
which was given to children in commemoration 
of the Saviour’s birth. The custom was observed 
in Northumberland in 1822. See Davison's His- 
tory of Alnwick for that year, p. 262. 

Curupert Bepe. 





CHRISTMAS AT EXETER IN 1757. 


Some curious notices of Christmas customs at 
Exeter, in 1737, are to be found in a scarce local 
work (written in 1737, but not published till 1770), 
of which the following is the title : — 


“ Tue Mostap: or Barrie of the Voice. An Heror- 
Comic Porm, sportively satirical; being a briefly his- 
torical, natural and lively, free and humorous, description 
of an Exerer Exvection. In Six Cantos. Illustrated 
with such notes as for some readers may be supposed 
useful. By Democrirus JuveNAL, Moral Professor of 
Ridicule, and plaguy-pleasant Fellow of Stingtickle Col- 
lege: vulgarly ANprew Brice, Exon.” 

From this volume I extract some verses, with 
their explanatory notes : — 

Throwing at Cocks at Christmas-time : — 
“ Less numerous, a white long Winter spies 

From glowing Hands hard-kneaded Snowbalils'rise, 

And Truncheons, hurl’d to solemnize the Birrn 

Divine, maul Cocks less swift with murd’rous mirth.” 

P. 35. 

“ Cocks.—To the Credit of Parents, Masters, Consta- 
bles, and other Overseers, ought it to be over and over 
mention’d, 
very wicked Diversion ( Horrible! that the Human Nature 


till the detestable Nuisance ceases, that the | 


above note not being corrected or altered by the 
author, as is the case » with many of the notes in the 
books. Mr. Brice, I may here observe,was a printer 


| in Exeter, manager of a newspaper, and author of 
a Topographic Dictionary. 





can ever be diverted with Inhumanity) of Throwing at | 


Cocks, which otherwheres, I think, is thus most barba- 
rously practised but on Shrove-Tuesdays, not only con- 
tinues here the whole Christmas holy Days, but commences 
some Weeks before them. It’s observable, too, that some 
of those who are the greatest Sticklers for what they call 
celebrating the solemn Festival, too much countenance 
this horrible Pollution of it. For Shame, ye Parents! 
For Shame, ye School-masters. And why should I not 
say, For Shame, ye Magistrates, &c. It's recorded of 
Diogenes, the Cynick, that seeing a Boy commit a Fault, 
he ran at his Master, and striking him, said, ‘ Wherefore 
are your Scholars not better taught?’ ” 


This throwing at cocks at Christmas is an un- 


Christmas Carols and Christmas-drink : — 


“ Let Bangs on Stalls, and jollier Wickedness, 
Hoots, Drabbing, Fiddling, Swearing, Cavils, cease, 
And Brabbles, on the morn when born the Prince of 
Peace.” 

“The Christmas-Day Morning is most scandalously 
abused here by the Particulars above-mentioned, and a 
hellish Variety of other Wickedness and Outrage. Mean 
while, some accompanied with Fiddles, others without 
them, rove about the City, and under Windows sing 
Carols of Christ, God, and the Holy-Ghost, and so make 
them in Deeds the Song of the Drunkard. And for such 
impudent Prophaneness they are rewarded, having not 
only Christmas Drink, but money to be more drunk with, 
given ’em, 1737. [But such scandalous Night-Mobbings, 
&c., &c., have of later years been much suppress’d and nearly 
quash'd, 1770).” 

3. Christmas Mummers : — 


With less Decorum Christmas Mummer struts, 
Than on He bears his goodly Grace of Guts, 
Though that same Mummer ENGLAND’s Heror plays, 
And Dragon with his Whineard’s Flourish slays.” 
P. 90. 
“ England's Heroe. — St. George for England. At 
Christmas are (or at least very lately were) Fellows wont 
to go about from House to House in E-reter a mumming : 
one of whom, in a (borrow’d) Holland Shirt, more gor- 
geously beribbon’d, over his Waistcoat, &c., flourishing 
a Faulchion, very valiantly entertains the admiring Spec- 
tators thus: — 
“Oh! here comes I Saint George, a Man of Courage bold, 
And with my Spear, I winn’d three Crowns of Gold. 
I slew the Dragon, and brought him to the Slaughter; 
And by that very means I married Sabra, the beau- 
teous King of Egypt's Daughter.’ 

(Play Musick).” 

4. Christmas Bell-men of the Night : — 


“ Next Beapwes (as in Packs of Cards be Knaves, 

Two Couple just) with Brazen-headed Staves, 

In tuck’d Blue Vests, and Bonnets Gold of Brim, 

(What Turk'’s Head Sign stares, tho’ mustach’d, s 

grim?) 
The Staves they bear 

Not those ‘whic h in black Winter Nights with Knock 

From Rest us startle— but to learn the Clock, 

Or feel tremendous Rhyme, in mumbling wise 

Croak’d horrible, our tingling Ears chastise, 

When dismal Voice, and dismal Clink of Bell, 

Inflict Good- Morrow, with Death, Judgement, Hell.” 

Pp. 91. 93. 

“ Beadles.— Those whom we commonly call Stare- 
bearers, from the Staves with large brazen Heads whicli 
they carry in their Hands on Duty. In the Christmas 
Quarter they become Bell-men of the Night, and thump 


| carefully and frightfully at our Doors, at every Turn re- 


peating, in the most abominable manner that can pos- 
sibly be conceiv’d a Bull-dog could by the Gift of Speech 
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! 
pronounce with a Flint-Stone in his Mouth, the most | 
wretched and hideous Rhymes ever made by the vilest 
Devil of a Poet. 

“ Death, &c.—This respects these their Verses (which 
indeed may be esteem’d their best), viz. : — j 
“¢ There is Four Things consider well, 
Death, Judgement, Heaven, and Hell; 
Which if in Cause you do neglect, 
Unquiet Rest vou may expect ; 
Good-morrow Mr. Such-an- One.’ 
(Thump !), &c., &c., &e. 
“Though I am apt to fear that if in Cause many 
gmong us did not neglect to consider of these Four Things, 
they would take less quiet Rest than usually they take.” 


5. Christmas Waits, Frights, Sprites, and Gob- 
lins : — 
“ Shrill Hautboys and the shriller Trumpet greet 
Attentive Ears, by Turn, in ev'ry Street.” — P. 48. 





“ Hautboys. — The City Waits and Trumpet : — 


*¢ And though in later Cloaks some Grander Wights 

Appear Town-Whifflers to our distant Sights.’ i 
P. 148. | 

“ Town- W hifflers.—The City Waits. Several Dons of | 
the Party * have lately by Agreement and in Concert, | 
made themselves Blue Cloaks. And three or four of them 
appearing in a Knot together, have been at a Distance 
verily mistaken for the Waits.” 


“The Waits may now, in blackest Month, go through 

Ev’n the suspicious Close of BAntno'MEw, 

Nor by that Calvary hear dismal Groan, 

But dismal that from snuffling Courtal blown, 

Nor Southgate’s Porter now lets in a Miss 

At Night’s dark Noon whom wou’d he fear to kiss. 

Ev’n in Church-Porches — (Antient Grandams told)— 

In Winter Nights lewd Mormo’s,—horrid bold! 

By us Bullbeggars hight, were yelling heard, 

And dev’lish Rackets in the sacred Yard. 

Chen Jack-in-the- Lantern fooling would mislead 

Through Bog and Brake the Sot’s benighted Tread, 

Sprights were as frequent in void Houses then 

As were in lonely Lanes grim Gagger-men. 

rhen frighted Candles gave, by flaming blue 

The sure Ostent some Ghost’s Approach to rue; 

Down went the Cards, though Trumps, for Satan’s | 
Books, 

And each beheld a Ghost—in t’other’s Looks. 

Then in the Streets dead Scavengers wou’d drive 

As nat’ral Wheelbarrows as when alive. 

In Meadows then, by Moonshine, frisky Elves 

In Circlets, handing, tripp’d to breathe themselves ; 

And where their petty Toes went featly round, 

More florid Pasture dignify’d the Ground ; 

To Nurse a-dream then wou’d they stealing glide, 

And softly draw her Bantlin from her Side, 

And in its stead slip a young Fairy Brat, rv 

Thrice taller than themselves, more gross, and pat, 

As like as if Twin-Brother born to that. 

Then Puck —(or GoopreLtow)— From Room to 
Room 

Hurl’d Comb, Cowl, Shoe, Trowsers, Beads, Ladle, 
Broom ; 

And when wou'd fumbling Beldams Pitcher fill, 

Joggling their wither’d Arms the Ale he'd spill ; 

Nay, oft o’erturn the Chamber's needful Vase, 

And with foul Deluge ill-perfume the Place ; 


* Le. The Political party (Blue and Yellow) of which 
he is speaking. 
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Sometimes long Grass o’er Paths in Knots he'd tie, 
And upwards make Dout Milkmaids Trotters * fly. 
But now they’re banish’d quite, nor big as Eft 

One to be lash’d by Democorcon left 

Not Operon returns, nor MAp his Queen, 

By Cynruta’s and by CoLirn’s Eyes is seen. 

We not their Footsteps search; But when we view 

The Grassy Ringlets shine of Greener Hue, 

Conclude we Compost, for Manuring brought, 

With richer Juice the bord’ring Verdure wrought. 

The Fiends which once did frightful Routings keep 

In Porches, now turn out-shut Dogs asleep. 

Hence the old flaming Sprights prove Glow-worms 

now, 

And Guttur Glympses Whitens Heads we know. 

Hence Death-watches, which often slew the Sick, 

Are now found Insects of a harmless Click. 

Hence skitt’ring Rats are Rats, whose Squeaks not 

scare 

With Fairy Talk the suckling Nurse’s Ear. 

To Manhood hence Exon1an Mothers bring 

Ten Politicians ere one Chan-ge-ling.” 

Pp. 110. to 114. 

“ Blackest Month. — They have, or had, a Notion, that 
in the black Month (as they call it when the Days are at 
the shortest) the Devils are the most privileged to roam 
about, and play their Devilish Tricks ; whereby the 
serenading Waits, in their nightly Walks, us’d very 
particularly to be frighten’d, and to scamper off. Those 
are call’d suspicious Places where People had hang’d 
themselves, died suddenly, &c. Churches, and Church- 
yards, and empty Houses, use here to be call’d suspicious 

"laces. I remember it was reported, and believ’d, that 
during the Portership of Old Mr. Nicnows at S. Gate, 
the Devil in Shape of a fine Gentlewoman us‘d to give a 
single Knock, just after Twelve o’Clock at Night, and 
was let in constantly by him. 

“ Gaggermen. — So we used to call Plagiaries, Kidnap- 
pers, or Boystealers, from the Gags they are reported to 
clap in the Children’s Mouths whom they have spirited 


| away. 


“ Changeling —Many vulgar People here in the Pronun- 


| ciation of the Word make it consist of Three Syllables, 


thus: Chan-ge-ling.” 

The book from which I have made the fore- 
going extracts contains many curious matters, 
some of which shall be mentioned at a future 
time. Curusert Bepe. 





GREAT TOM OF OXFORD. 


The following poem (from a MS. collection) 
which bears the signature of Jerom Terrent, re- 
lates to the recasting of the great bell of Christ 
Church in 1680, and some portions of it, mutatis 
mutandis, might almost be applicable to the recast- 
ing of Big Ben in our own times. Who this Jerom 
Terrent was I am desirous to learn. I find under 
Christ Church College the burial of one Thomas 
Terrent, B.D., April 3, 1660; and I would fur- 
ther ask, are there extant any other fugitive pieces 
of this Jerome Terrent ? 

It would seem, however, that “ Great Tom ” like 


* Trotters — Gaggermen, &c. The early use of these, 
and many other, slang words in this book, is noticeable, 
and will be the subject of a future note. 
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“ Big Ben,” was several times recast; so that 


from the date of Terrent’s lines [1680] this poem 


was written on the present l'om's grandsire. An- 


thony Wood informs us, that “to the principal 
gate of Christ Church was translated from the 


Campanile of the church, after it had been several 


times cast, anno 1683, and on the great festival of 
the 29th of May, 1684, it first rang out, between 
eight and nine at night, from which time to this a 
servant tolls it every night at nine, as a signal to 
all scholars to repair to their respective colleges 


and halls, as he did while it was in the Cam- 
panile.” 
ON THE CASTING OF GREATI TOM OF CHRIST CHURCH, 


“ Be dumb ye infant chimes, thump not the mettall, 
Which ne’er outrung the Tinker and his kettle; 
Cease all your petty ‘larums, for to day 
Is great Tom’s resurrection from y* clay. 


And know when Tom shall ring his loudest knells, 


The bigg’st of you’l be thought but dinner bells. 


“Old Tom’s growne yong againe, y® fiery cave 
Is now his cradle, which was ‘erst his grave: 
He grew up quickly from his mother earth, 
For all (vou see) is but an hower’s birth. 

Looke on him well, my life I dare engage, 
You ne’er saw prettier baby of his age. 


“ Some take his measure by the rule, some by 
The Jacob’s staff take his profundity, 
And some his altitude, some boldly swear 
Yong Tom’s not like the old, yet Tom ne’er fear 
The criticall geometricians line, 
If thou, as loud as ere thou didst, ring’st nine. 


“Tom did not sooner peep from under ground, 
But strait St Marve’s tenour lost his sound; 
Oh how his may-pole founders heart did swell, 
W'> full moon tydes of joy, w" y* crack’t bell, 

Choaked with envy and his admiration, 
Rung like a quart pot to y® congregation. 


“ Myles, what's the matter? all’s thus out of square. 
I hope St. Mary Hall will not forbeare 
Your coxcombe pate; their clock hangs dumbe in tower, 
And knowes not y* four quarters make an hower, 
Nowe [ merry ] joyes ring out; y® churlish curre 
Ne’er laughs aloud till greate bells catch y* murre. 


“ This puny bell is proud, and hopes noe other, 
But y* in time he shall be greate Tom’s brother. 
Thou ’rt wise: if this thou wishest, be it soe; 
Let one hen hatch you both; for this much know, 
He y*t can cast greate Ch. Ch. Tom soe well, 
Can easily cast St. Marie’s biggest bell. 


“ Rejoyce with Ch. Ch., and looke higher, Ousney, 
Of giant bells the famous treasurie. 
That vast, base, thund’ring clocke of Westminster, 
Grand Tom of Lincolne, and huge Exeter, 
Are but Tom’s elder brothers, and perchaunce 
He may call cousins with the bell in Fraunce, 


“ Ne’er grieve, old Ousney, at thy heavy fall; 
Thy ruines build thee up againe; they ‘Il all 
Flourish to see thy greate glory, their sole fame, 
When thou art not, will keep greate Ousney’s name. 
This Tom was infant of thy mighty steeple, 
Yet is held controuler of a people. 


“ Tom lately went his progresse, and look’t o’er 
What he ne’er saw in many years before ; 
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Yet, when he saw the old foundation 

With little hope of reparation, 
He burst with griefe, and least he should not haye 
Due pompe, hee’s his owne bellman to ye grave. 


“ And that there ever might be some strange mention, 
He carried to his grave a new invention, 
They drew his brown bread face with pretty grins, 
And made him stalke upon two rowling pins, 
Sut Sander Hill sware twice or thrice by heaven, 
Ile ne’er set such a loafe into the oven. 
“* And Tom did Saunders vex, his Cyclops maker, 
As much as he did Sander Hill, the baker; 
Wherfore, loud thumping Tom, be this thy pride, 
When thou this motto shalt have on thy side, 
Greate world, one Alexander conquered thee, 
And two as mighty men scarce conquer’d me 


“ Brave constant spiritt! none could make thee turne, 
Though hanged, drawne, quartered, till they did thee 
burne; 
Yet not for this, nor ten times more, be sorry, 
Since thou art martyred for thy churches glory: 
And though we grieved to see thee thumped and 
banged, 
Wee’ll all be glad (great Tom) to see thee hanged 
“ Jenom TERRENT.” 


Irnvrtt. 





THE MUMMERS. 


About this time every year the inhabitants of 
Chiswick, Turnham Green, and neighbourhood are 
entertained (?) with a queer sort of performance 
by a set of boys calling themselves “ the Mum- 
mers.” They dress in masks, and bedizen them- 
selves in coloured ribbon and paper, then go from 
shop to tavern reciting the following jumble: — 


Enter Girl, with a broom. 
“A room! a room! pray guard us all, 
Give us room to rise and fall, 
We come to show you activity.” 
Enter Boy. 
“Tn come I, Swiff Swash and Swagger, 
With my gold-laced hat and dagger. 
Once I courted a damsel, 
She’s often in my mind, 
3ut now, alas! she’s proved unkind.” 
ENTER second Boy. 
“In come I, King George, with my spear, 
Once I gained three golden crowns, 
As true as I was drawn through the slaughter, 
I also won the King of Egypt’s daughter.” 
Enter third Boy. 
‘I plainly see you are a king; 
My sword it points, Alonso, unto thee; 
A battle! a battle! between you and I, 
Let’s see which on the earth shall lye.” 
[ They fight, and the king is slain. They 
all shout, A doctor! a doctor! 


Enter a Doctor. 
Is there a doctor to be found 
To cure this man bleeding on the ground ? 
Oh! yes, there is a doctor to be found, 
And I am he, can cure him safe and sound.” 
{ They all shout, What can you cure? 
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Doctor. 


“] can cure the Aitch, the stitch, the palsy, and th 


Pains within and pains without; 
Bring me an old woman that’s been dead ten years, 
And nine years in her grave, 
If she can crack me one of my pills between her nose 
and chin, 
forfeit two thousand pounds if I don’t bring her to 
gain. 


I 








The doctor then administers to the 
king, saying : — 
“|’'ll give him a drop of my triple distill; 

‘ll warrant he'll soon fight again.” 

[ The king rises. 
Enter Lord Grubb. 
“Ju comes Lord Grubb, 

On my shoulder I carry my club, 

Under my chin my dripping pan, 

Now don’t you think I a handsome man.” 

( Finale : Music and Dancing.) 

None but “N. & Q.” can tell us what all this 
“mummery” took its rise from. I can remember 
it as an annual festival gradually degenerating 
for twenty years past, and the oldest inhabitants 
of Chiswick say, “It’s nothing now to what it used 
to was.” G. W. Sertimvs Presse. 

1. Merton Place, Chiswick, W 





THE KINGDOM OF GOLD. 

Perhaps the following amusing Fairy Tale, from Wolf’s 
Collection of German Popular Stories, may amuse some of 
the vounger readers of “N. & Q.” this Christmas. If so 
t is heartily at your service, W. H. P. 

There was once a rich man who had an only 
son. When this youth was twenty years old, he 
said to his father: “Father, I should like to 
travel and see the world.” The old man was 
pleased at this ; gave his son a horse and carriage, 
a servant, much money, and more good advice, 
and sent him off on his travels. 

One evening he came to a great wood, and as it 
was dark he lost his way. At length he reached 
asmall cottage: he went in, and found a woman 
sitting by the fire, cooking her supper. 

“Can I stay the night here?” he asked. 

“ Certainly, and welcome,” replied the woman ; 
“sit down, and make yourself at home.” 

This was just what the young man wanted ; he 
ate and drank to his heart’s pleasure, for he had had 
nothing to eat the whole day, and he slept like a 
prince till the sun was high in the heavens. Then 
he rose, and looked out of window into the beau- 
tiful green wood, and there he saw flocks of deer 
and hares all round, and wild birds of all sorts 
flew from tree to tree, and the larks and finches 
and nightingales sang so beautifully, that he ex- 
perienced a pleasure he had never felt before, and 
determined not to leave the beautiful wood so 
soon as he had intended. 

At breakfast the youth asked the woman to 
whom the wood belonged. 
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“Tt belongs to me,” she answe red. 
asked her if he might shoot there, for ‘ 


he said, “ was his greatest pleasure,” 


Then he 

hooting,” 
“ That you 
may,” replied she, “as much as ever you like, but 
take my advice and forego your shooting.” 

But he made light of her good advice, and, seiz- 
ing his gun, rushed out joyfully intothe wood. Then 
the woman called his servant, and said: “Be quick, 
and follow your master, if you care to save him. 
When you come to the open space in the wood, 
you will see three white stags spring out before 
you; your master must not shoot one of them, 
but he may kill everything else which comes in 
his way. You must not, however, let your mas- 
ter know that I have told you this, else it will be 
the worse for you.” The servant thanked the 
woman heartily for her advice, for he loved his 
master above everything. 

The two bad hardly gone a few hundred paces 
through the wood when it became lighter and 
lighter every minute, till they came to a large 
meadow, where a tiny streamlet leapt merrily 
over its bed of white pebbles. And the birds 
sang, making the young man’s heart leap with 
joy. Suddenly there was a rustling in the bushes, 
and three magnificent snow-white stags with 
noble antlers sprang out and ran right across the 
meadow. ‘The youth took aim; but just as the 
hammer fell, the faithful servant struck up his 
gun, so that the shot lodged in a tree, and the 
stags escaped unhurt. 

The young man questioned his servant closely 
as to the reason of his doing this; but he excused 
himself by saying that a bee had stung his hand, 
and that he had unintentionally started. 

They went on, and our young friend shot ail 
sorts of game; but his pleasure was spoilt, he 
could not forget the three white stags. When 
they came back to the little cottage, the woman 
took the servant aside, and praiSed him for having 
saved his master’s life. So great was her joy 
that she produced most recherché dishes of all 
kinds; gave them wine from every imaginable 
country ; and so the youth was happier even than 
before. The next morning he again went out with 
his gun into the wood. 

Directly he was gone the woman said to the 
servant: “Be quick, and follow your master; 
and when you come to the open place in the wood, 
you will see three brown stags spring out, but 
you must take care your master does not shoot 
them, if you value his life; and do not let him 
know that I have told you this, else it will be the 
worse for you.” 

The young man went in the same direction as 
the day before, though his servant tried hard to 
get him to go another way. They soon reached 
the beautiful meadow, with its merry streamlet 
and its countless birds. Again there was the 


| rustling in the bushes, and three brown stags 
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with magnificent antlers ran right across the 
meadow. 

The youth levelled his piece; but just at that 
moment his attendant gave him a push, so that 
the shot whistled harmlessly in the air. In a great 
passion at this, the young man cried: “If you do 
that again, I will shoot you.” It was of no use 
for the faithful fellow to try and excuse himself. 
All was in vain. Our friend would not retract 
what he had just said. He could not forget that 
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the three stags had escaped him, for he had never | 


seen finer ones in his life. This day their hostess 
of the cottage gave them still more delicious food ; 
and wines of all sorts, and in great quantity, were 
put on thetable. And she told the servant se- 
cretly that he had done well indeed, and that his 
master was on his way to great happiness. 

The next day, when the young man again 
went into the wood, the woman said to the 
servant: “Follow your master, and if he sees 
three black stags on the meadow, don’t let him 
shoot them. 
all to him; it depends upon his behaviour to-day 
whether he lives or not; but betray me not, as 
you value your own life.” The man willingly 
promised her everything, and burried after his mas- 
ter. But to-day his heart was very sad, he knew not 
why or wherefore. The wood appeared no longer 
so beautiful, nor the birds so cheerful, nor the 
streamlet half so merry as before. 
to persuade his master to go in another direction, 
but the youth would not listen to him; he was 
thinking of the three stags, and he said to his 
faithful attendant. “Now I warn you, once for 
all, if you push me to-day, it will fare badly with 
you.” But they had hardly reached the meadow, 
before three black stags with mighty antlers broke 
from the bushes, and bounded before them. The 
youth took aim, but again his faithful attendant 
gave him a push.. The shot whizzed through the 
wood, and the three stags escaped. 

“You shall pay dearly for this,” cried the young 
man, loading again. It was all in vain the faith- 
ful servant cried, and begged for his life; his mas- 
ter shot him down in his fury. But when he looked 
upon the pale corpse which lay at his feet, his 
anger fled, and sorrow seized him for the deed 
which he bad done. In vain did he call his faith- 
ful servant by a hundred endearing names, and 
cried and wrung his hands, — he was dead. Then 
he rushed wildly to the cottage, but it was de- 
serted, and the old woman had disappeared. He 
went into the stable, saddled one of his horses, 
mounted it, and rode away in despair, whither he 
knew not. 

Thus in the deepest sorrow he rode on hou after 
hour by the wild wood-paths. The sun was begin- 
ning to sink, and the wood became thicker and 
thicker; there was no village, not even a house to 


This is the most dangerous day of 


He tried hard | 
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and thirst. The whole night he rodeon and on until 
the morning dawn again tinged the tree-tops with a 
rosy light, and he came to an opening in the wood, 
where there was a large meadow, in which was a 
clear cold spring. He bent down to it in order to 
cool his parched lips, and drank a long draught, 
When he rose to his feet there stood before him 
three lovely maidens. 

When he saluted them they met him with a 
dark and angry look, and said: “In your wicked 
anger you have ‘destroyed your own happiness, 
and have delayed our freedom for a long period, 
Had you only followed good advice, and listened 
to friendly entreaties, you would have been by 
this time in the Kingdom of Gold; but now your 
wandering must be long, and your struggles many 
ere you can reach it.” Then the youth fell on his 
knees before them, and cried with a bitter cry of 
repentance: “I will suffer and endure everything 
if only I can atone for my deed. Oh! tell me 
what I shalldo!” “That we are not allowed to 
do,” said the maidens, “ but we will assist you as 
far as we can.” 

Then the eldest gave him a sword, which no- 
thing could resist, and whoever was struck by it 
fell dead to the ground. The second gave hima 
purse which would always remain full of bright 
gold, however much you might take out of it. 
But the most beautiful of the maidens, with whom 
he had fallen desperately in love at first sight, 
gave him a golden ring, that he might not forget 
her. And then they vanished. 

After this the youth felt as if a heavy weight 
had been taken from his heart; he was in- 
spired with fresh courage, and thought of nothing 


| else but the Kingdom of Gold, and the three 


maidens ; but more especially he thought of the 
youngest. He vaulted on his horse, and rode into 
the wood with a lighter heart. He had not gone 
a hundred yards before he heard a frightful hiss- 
ing, mingled with pitiful moans. He galloped to 
the spot, from which the sounds came, and there 
he saw a hideous dragon, which had twisted its 
long tail round a lion, and was spitting its venom 
at it. He seized his sword, and with one blow cut 
off the dragon’s tail, and the part cut off sprang 
with such force into the trees that it crushed whole 
boughs. With a second blow he cut off the dra- 
gon’s head, so that the monster fell down, and its 
tongue stretched a full arm’s length from its throat. 
But the lion, shaking himself, leapt round his de- 


| liverer like a faithful dog, pressed his shagg 
| head against him, and tried in every way he 


be seen, and he was seized with the pains of hunger | 


could to show his gratitude, and from this moment 
followed him everywhere he went. The young 
man’s courage now increased, for he had proved 
the power of his sword, and he rode cheerfully on 
his way for many weeks, till he came to the Lake 
of the Lost Waters, which is so long and broad 
that no one can see from one side to the other, 
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Close to the shore lay a ship at anchor, and not 
far from it stood the sailor’s house. The latter 
came out, saluted the youth, and offered him 
something to eat and drink. ‘This he gratefully 
accepted, for fur many days he had lived entirely 
on roots and herbs. Then he asked the sailor 
whether he knew where the Kingdom of Gold lay. 
And the sailor answered, “ You are ill-advised if 
you wish to go there. It lies far, far on the other 
side of the lake and the giants’ land, and the way 
thither is hard and dangerous ; for the giants de- 
mand of every one who is desirous of passing 
through their territory a hand or a foot as tribute.” 

“I do not fear the giants,” replied the youth ; 
“all I want is to reach the Kingdom of Gold.” 

“Tf you will not be dissuaded from going,” said 
the sailor, “ I will take you over.” 

So the young man, with bis horse and the lion, 
stepped into the ship; the wind filled the white 
sails, and they flew away over the waves. But 
soon the sky grew dark, a storm arose, and tossed 
the ship up and down like a plaything, so that 
they thought every moment that it must sink; 
yet the young man’s courage did not desert him. 
After a short time the storm ceased ; it grew clear 
and bright again, and when the ship.came to land 
the sun was shining beautifully. The young man 
gave the sailor a rich reward, thanked him, and 
jumped ashore. 

Before he had time to look around him he heard 
a horrible noise, and saw three giants carrying 
iron bars, who ran up to him, and cried out for 
his right hand, as toll. “Stop a minute,” said the 
youth, “ we're not in such a hurry as all that,” and 
marched boldly towards them, brandished his sword, 
and in one second cut off the heads of two of them ; 
the lion tore the third in pieces, and ate him by way 
of breakfast, but could not finish him quite, for the 
giant had a layer of fat as thick as your hand on 
his bones, and was thoroughly well fed. Then the 
young man remounted his horse, and rode more 
cheerfully through wood and thicket, over mea- 
dow and pasture land, till he came to another 
large lake. On the shore stood a house, and close 
to the house lay a ship. 

The sailor came out of his house when he heard 
the horse's footstep, and saluting the youth, 
offered him shelter and refreshment in his house ; 


of the latter the young man ‘partook gratefully, 
for he had eaten nothing since his fight with the 


giants. When he had finished his meal he asked 
the sailor what was the name of the lake, and 
where the Kingdom of Gold lay ? 

“ The lake is called ‘ Lake Terrible,’ ” said the 
sailor, “ because it engulphs everything which swims 
or sails in it. As for the Kingdom of Gold, you 
have a hard journey before you if you want to 
get there. It lies far over the other side of the 
lake and the giants’ territory. But the giants de- 
mand a hand or a foot of everyone who wishes to 
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| third lake. 
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cross their territory, and there are many of them ; 
so stay quietly here.” 

“ T don’t care for the giants, even if they come 
in dozens,” said our hero. 

So they all got into the ship; the ferryman 
hoisted the sails, and the wind blew favourably at 
first, but it soon began to blow fresher and fresher 
every minute. The sky grew dark, and a violent 
thunder-storm broke upon them. ‘The water be- 
came rougher and rougher; the waves seized the 
ship with their white hands and threw it up and 
down, and the ferryman lost his senses: so the 
young man took his place at the helm, and stood 
there firm and erect, and the rougher the water 
grew the more it seemed to please him. At last 
the storm ceased, the waves got smaller and the 
water smoother, and in a short time all was 
still and calm, and the ship glided peacefully 
to its destination. Our hero leapt on shore with 
his lion and his horse, and paid the sailor very 
handsomely. Immediately six enormous giants, 
with iron clubs in their hands, rushed up to him, 
and cried out that he must pay toll of his left 
hand if he wished to pass through their country. 

“You shall have it directly,” said the youth, 
and raising his sword — whish! — down it came, 
and four of the giants immediately lost their 
heads ; the lion ate the two others for luncheon, 
and devoured enough to last him for a week. 

And now they continued their journey still 
further, over hill and dale, till they reached a 
Here a large vessel lay at anchor, 
and on the shore was the ship-master’s house. 
The latter came out, and offered the youth shelter 
and refreshment. This he accepted, for amongst 
the hills and dales be had met with no inn, and 
his stomach cried out for food. After he had satis- 
fied his appetite, he asked the sailor what the lake 
was called, and how far it was to the Kingdom of 
Gold ? “The lake,” answered the suilor, “is called 
‘ The-most-terrible-of-all,’ because as yet no ship 
has been able to cross it. But should you get 


| across there is more work for you, for nine giants 
| dwell there who demand as tribute the feet of all 


those who wish to go to the Kingdom of Gold.” 

“T sha'n’t trouble myself about the giants, if 
you will only ferry meacross.” “I care too much 
for my ship and my own life to do that,” answered 
the sailor; but when the youth began to pour out 
bright golden ducats from his purse, the ferryman 
grew more courageous, and when the table was 
well covered he said, “ Well, I'll try it.” 

So the youth with his lion and horse hastened 
into the vessel. This time the storm broke upon 
them very suddenly. The water appeared to grow 
quite black, the waves rose mountains high, and 
seemed as if they would tear the ship to pieces ; 
and the lightning flashed so incessantly that the 
sky resembled a sea of fire, whilst the thunder 
followed peal on peal, and, in short, it was just as 
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if the end of the world had come. The sailor | he drove to the palace. When the carriage came 


moaned and shrieked, and the animals whimpered 


from fear; the youth alone was cool and calm. | 


When the sailor at last gave up everything for 
lost, when the sails were torn in pieces, and the 
mast went by the board, and it seemed impossible 
that anything could be saved, he seized the helm 
and kept hold of it until the fury of the storm had 
spent itself, the rough waves were calm, and the 
sun again emerged from behind the clouds. 

‘There lay the land of the giants right in front 
of them; so our hero, after again paying the fer- 
ryman handsomely, went his way with his horse 
and the lion. He had not gone far before the 
nine giants came blustering up to him, whirling 
their iron clubs above their heads, and shouting 
all at onee, “Pay us the toll! Give us your 
feet! Make haste, give us your feet! We must 
have your feet!” “Don’t shout so loud,” said 
the youth; “I hear you. Who is it wants my 
feet ?” “™ We do,” cried the four first, who would 
have fallen upon him ; but whish! went the sword, 
and all four lay as quiet as mice. Then he ran 
to the five others who had not come up so quickly; 
whish! went the sword again, and immediately 
three of them fell, the other two being consumed 
by the lion for his dinner, and he ate so much 
that he could not stir from the spot. 

Full of joy the youth looked round, and there 
in the distance lay a wonderfully beautiful city, 
which flashed and beamed in the sun like pure 
vold. He rested a moment, and then putting 
spurs to his horse he galloped towards the city ; 
and the nearer he approached it the more insup- 
portable became its lustre. 

“ That must be the Kingdom of Gold,” said he, 
‘or else I shall never see it ;” and he was right, 
for it was the capital of the Kingdom of Gold. 

When he came into it he first of all asked which 
was the King’s palace, and, having discovered 
it, he went into an inn which was just opposite, 
and the landlord told him that there wére three 
beauteous Princesses in the palace, who were how- 


ever enchanted, and could only be released by 


the bridegroom of the youngest, who lived on the 
other side of the three lakes and the giants’ coun- 
try, and that it was a great question when he 
would ever come. The youth asked how the 
bridegroom was to release the Princesses, since 
the palace was fast closed, and it did not seem to 
contain any living being. In answer to this the 
landlord told him, that if the bridegroom went to 
the palace in the right sort of carriage, and with 
horses of the right colour, it would open of itself. 
That was all he knew. 

Our hero now knew enough, for it was clear 
that he alone could be the bridegroom. ‘The next 
day the purse did its duty, for he bought a black 


carriage and six black horses, and hired several | 


servants, and clothed them all in black, and thus 


| 


| near the gate it opened, and he found himself jn 
the great palace-yard. This, however, was empty 
and deserted, and all the doors and windows were 
shut and fastened ; a second door, which was op- 
posite the one by which he had entered was the 
only one which was open. The youth ordered his 
coachman to drive right through, for he supposed 
he should come into another courtyard, but he 
found himself in the street, and the door closed 
behind him. 

Then he perceived that these were neither the 
right carriage nor the right horses; so he bought a 
magnificent brown carriage and six brown horses, 
dressed all his servants in brown, and again drove 
to the palace. The great gate sprang open before 
the carriage, and he was in the palace-yard as be- 
fore. This was as quiet and empty as it had been the 
first time he entered it; only this time the windows 
were all ope n so that you could see into the sple ne 
did rooms; but the doors were still shut, and not 
a living soul was to be seen. So he ordered his 
coachman to drive through the other door, and he 
had barely time to pass into the street before it 
closed. 

The next day he bought a snow-white carriage 
and s*& white horses, dressed all his servants in 
white, and, thus prepared, drove to the palace. 
When he was still at a great distance be looked, 
and saw the large gate wide open ; flags were 
flying from the roof, and as he approached guns 
began to fire, so that the ground shook all round. 
On entering he heard the sound of drums and 
trumpets approaching, and found the courtyard 
crammed full of magnificently-dressed courtiers 
and ladies and servants, who surrounded his car- 
riage, and received him most respectfully, in order 
to conduct him into the palace. On the staircase 
stuod the King with his crown on his head, and 
three lovely maidens by his side. But the youngest 
and most beautiful of these ran to meet the youth, 
and said, “ Welcome, my dearest deliverer!” And 
they kissed each other, and were married that mi- 
nute, and lived happily and lovingly all their life. 





Hlinor Notes. 
Sir Roger Twyspen’s Mince Pies. — 
“ To make Mynce Pyes, A.v. 1630. 

“ Take a phillet of veale or a leag of mutton; and when 
it is parboyled, shred it very smalle, then put to it three 
pound of beefe suet shred likewise very smalle, then put 
to it three pound of Corinthes well washt and pickt, 
and one pound of sugar beaten. Of nutmegs and syn- 
namon of each an ounce; so put them in coffins or pyes, 
and bake them. You must lay some of y* Corinthes at 
toppe of y® meat, when they bee made, and must not 
therefore mingle them all with the rest.” 


Thus did the learned Sir Roger at Christmas, 
and a right good receipt it seems to be. The 
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moderns spoil their mince pies by putting in no 
meat. 

I think Sir Roger gives too much spice, and the 
addition of preserved citron (unknown in his days) 
would be a great improvement. L. B. 1. 


A Curistmas Dirty or tHe Firrrentu Cen- 
rURY. — 
“Brynge us home good ale, Syr, brynge us home good 
ale, 
And for our der lady, lady loue, brynge us som good 
ale. 
Brynge us home no beff, Syr, for that is full of bonys, 
But brynge home goode ale y nough, for that my love 
alone ys: 
Brynge us home no wetyn brede, for y* be ful of branne, 
Nothyr of no ry brede, for y* is of y* same: 
Brynge us home no porke, Syr, for y* is verie fatt, 
Nothyr no barly bred, for neyther love I that; 
Brynge us home no muton, for that is toughe and lene, 
Neyther no trypys, for thei be seldyn clene : 
Brynge us home no veell, Syr, that do I not desyr, 
But brynge us home good ale y nough to drynke by y‘ 
fyer; 
Brynge us home no syder, nor no palde wyne, 
For and y" do thow shalt have Cristes curse and mine.” 
Can any of your lexicographical contributors 
inform me of the meaning of the term “ palde 
wine ge which this ballad-monger seems here so 
greatly to anathematise ? ‘The first two lines are 
the refrain, which is repeated in the original MS. 
after every couplet. This little song, trifling 
though it may be in itself, may serve to throw a 
little light upon the gastronomy of our ancestors. 
Could its writer but wake up in the nineteenth 


century, he would have no cause to complain of 


the beef’ being full of * bonys” or of the mutton 
being “ toughe and lene.” Porecarr CHENER. 


Brack Currant Ros. — Captain Burton speaks 
of Rubb Rumman, a thick pomegranate syrup 
drunk with water in hot weather at Medina. 
Strange coincidence in name and use with the 
Rob of our grandmothers. F.C. B. 


Seven CuHinpREN witHIN THE Yrar. — The 
following is an extract from the Dublin Gazette, 
12th May, 1730: — 

“ They write from Coventry, that last week the wife of 
the Rev. Mr. Rider, Vicar of Nuneaton, near that city, 
was safely delivered of four children, who were all iiving. 
Ten months ago she had three children at a birth, who 
are also living.” 

The foregoing, if true, was certainly wonderful, 
and not easily paralleled. ABHRBA. 


Stare per Antiquas Vias.—A friend of mine 
staying in Somersetshire, near Blue Anchor, being 
about to purchase a horse from a neighbouring 
farmer, was informed that, in addition to his 
other good qualities, he could starry uncommon 
we ll. Not comprehending this, he mentioned it to 
his friend the clergyman of the parish, with whom 
he was staying, and the parson, laughing at him, 
said it was very true, and pointed out the innu- 
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merable stairs or projecting slabs of flat rock, 
or schistus, projecting across their parish roads, 
up and down which the horse had to travel 
weekly in its way to Dulverton Market ; that every 
horse so employed was expected to pass safely 
over, and, as the worthy divine quoted, Stare per 
antiquas vias, V. Couiyns. 
Chudleigh, 


Queries, 


Curistuas Porm. — Will anyone able to do so 
insert in “ N. & Q.” a Christmas Sonnet or Poem 
composed by a William Leighton who lived circa 
1624; and also tell us some particulars, if known, 
of the life, relationship, and locality of this same 
William Leighton * ? W. A, Leianrton, 

Shrewsbury. 


Herarpic Queries.—1. On a silver apostle 
spoon, English, date about 1530-50, is engraved 
the following coat of arms, viz.: — 

A hart lodged in front of a pavilion. Crest: 
a demi-stag mounting. 

The letters K. and M. are engraved, one on 
each side of the mantling. I should add that no 
tinctures are shown by the engraving. Will some 
one of your heraldic correspondents give me the 
name and particulars of the family who bore the 
above arms ? 

2. Ona silver mounted holster pistol of appa- 
rently early 18th century work, maker's name 
Corbau, 4 Mastrich, the following coat of arms is 
inlaid in the stock, viz., 

On 2 bars undule, 3 galleys, 2. and 1. (no tine- 
tures shown), the whole surmounted by a mar- 
quis’s coronet. Perhaps Mr. Van Lenner would 
kindly afford me information as to the family and 
title to which these arms belonged. Wa me i 

Cape Town, C. G, Hope. 


Lesitey Grove.— Where may I find any parti- 
culars of this character ? In the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, 1794, Part 1. p. 1156., there is the following 
announcement of his death : — 


“In Dublin, in consequence of a blow on the head 
from a gentleman whom he had affronted, the well- 
known Lesley Grove.” 

ABHBA. 

Goose OrrerinG To THE Kine or Huncary.— 
On St. Martin's Day it is the custom of the Jewish 
congregation of Pressburg to present by deputa- 


[* In The Teares or Lamentations of a Sorrowfull 
Soule, set foorth by Sir William Leighton, Knight, one 
ot his Maiesties Honorable Band of Pentioners, 4to. 1613, 
p. 21. is “A Heauenly Hymne touching the Natiuitie 
of our Lord and Sauiour Jesus Christ.” Can this be the 
Poem inquired after? There is a notice of this work, but 
without any biographical particulars, in Brydges’s British 


Bibliographer, i. 378. See also Nawkins’s /ist. of Music, 
iii. 524.; iv. 26. — Ep. ] 
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tion a couple of live geese to the King of Hun- 


gary, this service being understood to be a com- 
pulsory token of allegiance. I observe from a 
newspaper that the geese presented this year to 
the Emperor of Austria were decorated, the one 
with ribbons in the Austrian, and the other in the 
Hungarian colours. How did this custom origi- 
nate, and when? Is it confined to the Jews of 
Pressburg, or is it, or any other mode of doing 
homage to the king, imperative on the other Ie- 
brew congregations of the kingdom ? 

T. Lampray. 


Dutcu Tracepy on Barneveipt.—Some years 
ago I was shown a tragedy in Dutch on the: death 
of Barneveldt. It was in folio, with many absurd 
engravings. I could not then read it, but the 
owner, who valued the book for its scarcity, said 
it contained many fine passages, and translated 
some, whith were much better than could have 
been expected from the illustrations, though clas- 
sical names and deities were redundantly used : 
that is all that [remember. If enough for any 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” to identify the book, I 
shall be obliged by being told something about it. 
The subject seems well suited to tragedy. I do 
not know that it bas been used except by La 
Harpe; and his play, which I have not read, is 
said to have had little success. . 
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| our dictionaries. 


Reeisters or Cuirrorp’s Inn. —I should be | 
glad to know whether the books of admission to | 
Clifford’s Inn are in existence, and how access to | 


C.J. R. 


Cor. Aprtan Quyney. — Can you give me any 
information respecting this parliamentary oflicer ? 
Was he connected with Shakspeare’s son-in-law, 
Thomas Quyney ? C.J.R 


Wircnerarr. — What are the best historical 
authorities upon witchcraft, as it was formerly 
punished as a capital crime in this country? Have 
the most memorable cases and trials been any- 
where collected ? Or, if not, where do they inci- 
dentally occur in historical and topographical 
works ? INVESTIGATOR. 


them may be obtained ? 


Carxewett Hir1t,—In a MS. pedigree of 
Hastings before me it is said of Sir Hugh Hast- 
ings (son of Sir Hugh Hastings by Margery 
Foliott), that he “died upon Calkewell Hille.” 1 
learn from other authorities that he died in 1369, 
and was buried in the Friar’s church at Dencas- 
ter? Where is Calkewell Hill, and what battle 
or other event occurred there by which the death 
of Sir Hugh Hastings was occasioned ? 


Lavatts’s “ Minitary Torocrarny or Con- 
TINENTAL Evrorr.” — What similar books are 
there on other districts, and where procurable ? 

S. F. Creswet. 

The School, Tonbridge. 


G. A.C. | 


judiciously qualified by a “ perhaps.” 





(2** S. X. Dac. 15, °60, 





Tar “ Grorra Patri” Versiriep. — Over the 
great western door of the church of Notre Dame de 
la Chapelle at Brussels is inscribed a metrical ver- 
sion of the “ Gloria Patri” in two hexameters, ag 
follows: — 

“Gloria sit Patri, similis sit gloria Nato, 
Gloria Spiritui, ceu fuit, est et erit.” 

I think I have seen this accurate and ingenious 
version before. Is anything known of its origin? 

Such short verses are well suited for being in- 
scribed on the walls of churches, because their 
rhythm and quaintness impress them readily on the 
memory. Joun Riston Garstiy, 


Hopexrns, SurrraGan or Beprorp.—I should 
feel obliged by any particulars which can be given 
by your correspondents as to the ancestors or de. 
scendants of Hodgkins, who is mentioned by Bp, 
Burnet (Hist. Ref. ed. 1715, vol. ii. p. 373.) as 
having assisted at the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker at Lambeth in 1559.* ( 


“Tnuna.”—The Latin word inula is conven- 
tionally translated “the herb Elecampane” in all 
The Greek word éémor is also 
translated “elecampane” by Liddell and Scott, 
Is there 
any herb vernacularly known by this name in 
English, or is this word ever used to denote any- 
thing but a schoolboy’s dainty? F. D. Macens, 


Ilexs.—The aspiration or otherwise of the word 
humble was some time ago discussed in your columns 
without decided result. The word herb I have 
hitherto pronounced with h rough, and heard all 
others do the same. But lately in my hearing it 
has been given unaspirated by several well-edu- 
cated men, who could not be suspected of inten- 
tional or unintentional cockneyism. Which should 
it be ? 8. F.C. 


Joun Rocers tHe Martyr.—Will M. W. B., 
whose communication appeared in “ N. & Q.” in 
1852 (1* S. v. 508.), kindly send his address, or 
that of the lady who possessed the portrait of 
John Rogers, to the Editor, for J.-L. C. 


“Tue Cowraaious Castie Qomnar.” — Can 


| anyone give any particulars as to the author of 


the following poetical tract, or of the circum- 
stances which gave rise to it ? 

“ The Cow-ragious Castle Combat. Lately begun ina 
strong Vapour and ended in a desperate Duell. By 
James Fencer and William Wrastler. At Three of the 
Clock of the Night of the Third Day of the Third Year 
of the Reigne of the domineering Goddess Bellona. 
London: Printed for R. M. 1645.” 

It is put in Lowndes under the name of “ Fencer 
(Jas.),” but this is a mistake, as Jas. Fencer and 
William Wrastler are the persons whose quarrel 


[* See Hodgkins’s various preferments in “ N, & Q,,” 
and §, ii, 2. — Ep.] 
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| 
Perhaps some one | 
learned in Essex history may be able to tell me | 


is celebrated in the tract. 


the circumstances, as the references are all to that 
county. The poem consists of 142 [verses, of 
which the following is a specimen : —: 

“ Heere valiant James with Billy met; 

At juice of Bacchus both were set, 
Till Jocky’s pot sows’t braine was soking wet | 
With liquor. 

“ With more good fellows in that throng, ° 
They quafft, and troul’d the wine bowls strong,” 
When joviall Jockey grew in wit and tongue? 

The quicker.” | 

At the end occurs the signature, “ Johannes | 

Gower.” Was he the author? And if so, is there | 
any account of him to be found? At the end of 
the volume are verses to the Author, &c., by W. | 
Bramston, Edm. Bramston, Drugo Tindale, Edm. 
Johnson, &c. Lowndes gives an edition of 1635, 
and that is probably correct, as the copy which I 
have is evidently supplied with a cancel title.* 

F. S. Exus. | 


33. King Street, Covent Garden. 


A Renic or Orv Times.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.” throw light upon the curious memorial 
of an old worthy, recorded in the Army and Navy | 
Gazette of Saturday last ? 

“Some few weeks ago an advertisement appeared in 
the Times from a fisherman in Cornwall, who offered for 
sale an old buckle which he had taken in his net, while 
out trawling off the Lizard. On examination he found 
that the buckle bore the name, arms, and portrait of Ad- 
miral of the White, Sir George Brydges Rodney, and the 
metal of which it was made was silver, gilded on the 
upper surface. He parted with his prize, no doubt for a 
consideration, to the Hon. Sarah Mundy, the only sur- 
viving daughter of the famous Admiral; and an examin- 
ation of the relic has excited a good deal of interest and 
discussion. The letters are moulded, not cut, and are as 
fresh and perfect as on the day in which they were first 
cast. The question however has been mooted, how it was 
possible that, supposing this was a shoe-buckle of the 
admiral’s, he should have worn his own crest, name, and 
portrait, so conspicuously on his own person. It has been 
stated by old sailors still living, that in former days, cap- 
tains and admirals had badges for the use of their gig’s 
crew; still this is not altogether satisfactory, nor is an- 
other idea which has been started, that it was the collar 
of a favourite dog who was accidentally drowned, for in 
this case it would hardly have been of silver. That this is 
a genuine article there can be no doubt, but in what way 
it was used, in 1778, when Lord Rodney was Admiral of 
the White, is still wrapt in mystery. Perhaps some 


[* The title-page of the edition of 1635 of this rare 
work is as follows: “ Pyrgomachia, vel potius, Pygomachia, 
or, in cleane English, Zhe Castle Combat, performed by 
Iames Fencer and William Wrastler, at nine of the clock 
of the night of the ninth day of the ninth moneth of the 
ninth Yeare of the reigne of our Soveraigne Lord King 
Charles. Recorded by the ninth of the nine Muses, in 
the ninth part of nine weekes: and devided into nine 
Files. London, Printed for Robert Milbovrme. 1635.” 
4to. At George Steevens’s sale this edition fetched 1/. 4s. ; 
ow at Bindley’s, the edition of 1645 sold for 1/. 19s. | 


—ED. 


of our readers may be able to throw a light upon the 
subject.” 

Let me add that it is also engraved in last 
week's Illustrated London News. A. R. 





Queries with Answers. 
Morninc Conversation: Miss Sornia Howr.— 


“ The General found a lucky minute now 
To speak—‘Ah! Ma’am, you did not know Miss 
Howe; 
I'll tell you all her history,’ he cried ; 
At this Charles Stanhope gaped extremely wide; 
Dick Bateman hung his head; her Grace turn’d pale, 
And Lovell trembled at th’ impending tale. 
‘Poor girl! faith, she was once supremely fair, 
Till, worn by Love, and tortured by despair, 
Her pining face betrayed her inward smart, 
Her breaking looks foretold her breaking heart. 
At Leicester House her passion first began, 
And Nanty Lowther was a pretty man; 
But when the Princess did to Kew remove, 
She could not bear the absence of her Love: 
Away she flew.’—[ Interrupted by a footman’s knock.”} 
New Foundling Hospital for Wit, vol. iii. p. 43. 


A short and unsatisfactory note says — “ Miss 


| Sophy Howe left town on a love-affair with An- 


. 


thony Lowther, Esq.” It does not say where she 


| went, how long she stayed, or what sort of a re- 


ception she met with on her return ; if she returned 
at all. This note is not in the edition at the British 
Museum. 

Miss Howe was one of the Maids of Honour to 
the Princess Dowager of Wales. I wish to learn 
the parentage, education, and subsequent fate, of 
the young lady. I think of writing Memoirs of 
the Maids of Honour during the reign of George 
III. on the plan of Dr. Doran's Lives of Queens of 
the House of Hanover. 

‘The General " was Brigadier-General Church- 
ill, a person “ extremely long in narration.” 

“ Her Grace” means Isabelia, Duchess of Man- 
chester, whose house was the daily rendezvous of 
a number of danglers. She was afterwards, on her 
second marriage, the subject of Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams's celebrated ode, “The Conquered 
Duchess,” w. me 

[Sophia Howe was the daughter of Gen. Emanuel 
(fourth brother of the first Viscount) Howe, by Ruperta, 
a natural daughter of Prince Rupert, by Margaret Hughes, 
an actress at the King’s House. Miss Sophia Howe was 
maid of honour to Queen Caroline, while Princess of 
Wales, but must not be confounded with her cousin Mary 
Ilowe, who afterwards held the same office, and who was 
married, in 1725, to Lord Pembroke, and secondly to 
Mr. Mordaunt. It is now matter of history that poor 
Sophia left court upon an intrigue with Anthony Lowther, 
brother of Henry Viscount Lonsdale, and that she died 
with a blemished reputation and a broken heart on April 
4, 1726. Of Lord Hervey’s celebrated Epistle of Moni- 
mia and Philocles, Miss Howe is the heroine. (Dodsley’s 
Col. of Poems, ed. 1782, iv. 86.) In Gay’s Welcome her 
heedlessness is touched upon — 

“ Perhaps Miss Howe came there by chance, 
Nor knows with whom, nor why she comes along.’ 








She is also noticed in ‘a ballad printed in Walker Wil- 


kins’s recently published and interesting collection of 


Political Ballads, ii. 189: — 
“Up leapt Lepell and frisk’d away, 
As though she ran on wheels; 
Miss Meadows made a woful face, 
Miss Howe took to her heels.” 


Two letters by Miss Howe, characteristic of that levity 


which led to her ruin, are printed in the Countess of 


Suffolk’s Correspondence, 2 vols. 8vo. 1824, vol. i. pp. 36. 
39., edited by the late John Wilson Croker. Nanty Low- 
ther, as he was familiarly styled, was one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Revenue in Ireland, and M.P. for Westmor- 
land. He died unmarried, Nov. 24, 1741. ] 


“Tne Green-Room Scurrie.” — To what cir- 
cumstance are we indebted for this humorous 
print ? ‘THESPIAN. 

f This mélée is thus noticed by Davies, (Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies, i. 233.) : “ Small matters, they say, often serve as 
preludes to mighty quarrels. In the year 1754, the play 
of Henry the Fourth was acted at Drury Lane. Barry was 
the Hotspur; a very beautiful and accomplished actress 
condescended, in order to give strength to the play, 
to act the trifling character of Lady Percy; Berry 
was the Falstaff. The house was far from crowded; for 
the public could no more bear to see another Falstaff, 
while Quin was on the stage, than they would now flock 
to see a new Shylock, as long as Macklin continues to 
have strength fit to represent ‘the Jew which Shakspeare 
drew.’ <A very celebrated comic actress triumphed in the 
barrenness of the pit and boxes. She threw out some 
expressions against the consequence of the Lady Percy. 
[his produced a very cool, but cutting answer from the 
other; who reminded the former of her playing, very 
lately, toa much thinner audience, one of her favourite 
parts. And now the ladies not being able to restrain 
themselves within the bounds of cool conversation, a most 
terrible fray ensued. I do not believe that they went so 
far as pulling of caps, but their altercation would not 
have disgraced the females of Billingsgate. While the 
two great actresses were thus entertaining each other in 
one part of the Green Room, the admirer of Lady Percy, 
an old gentleman [Owen Swiny], who afterwards be- 
queathed her a considerable fortune, and the brother of 
the comic lady, were more seriously employed. The 
cicisbeo struck the other with his cane; thus provoked, 
he very calmly laid hold of the old man’s jaws ‘ Let go 
my jaw, you villain!’ and ‘ Throw down your cane, Sir!’ 
were repeatedly echoed by the combatants. Barry, who 
was afraid lest the audience should hear full as much of 
the quarrel as of the play, rushed into the Green Room, 
and put an end to the battle. The printsellers laid hold 
of this dispute, and published a print called *‘ The Green 
Room Scuttle.’ ” ) 


“ Runnina” Woor. — Amongst some old news- 
paper-cuttings of the year 1730 to 1750, occurs the 
following from the Daily Advertiser : — 

“Tf it’s the Desire of Parliament the running our Wool 
shall cease, a Gentleman has prepar»d a scheme that will 
in every Shape and Respect prevent effectually for the 
future the running of our Wool; and will, beyond Con- 
tradiction, show that it’s both a practicable and an in- 
fallible Remedy. This is to be done without any Expence 
of either Ships or Sloops of War to guard our Coast, 
without a separate or new Commission, and without a 
Duty to be laid on our Wool, or any Expence on the 
Woollen Manufactory, or the least Inconvenience to the 
Trade thereof. Proposals are therefore hereby offered to 
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His Majesty's Most Honorable Privy Council and Parlig- 
ment. 

“N.B. By directing a Letter to G. G. at Mr. Wilcoz’s 
Bookseller in the Strand, at proper Notice the Gentleman 
will attend, &c., with his proposals.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give any farther 
explanation of this matter than here appears ? 

J.8. A. 

{ Our correspondent will have to consult the following 
two pamphlets: 1. “Remarks on the English Woollen 
Manufacture for Exportation, and the necessity of pre- 
venting the Irish Wool being run, as presented at the 
door of both ‘ Houses of the British Parliament.’” Dub. 
lin [17302]. 2. “A Scheme to Prevent the Running of 
Trish Wools to France, and Irish Woollen Goods to Fo- 
reign Countries, by Prohibiting the Importation of 
Spanish Wool into Ireland, and permitting the People of 
Ireland to send their Woollen Goods to England, not for 
Consumption, but for Exportation.” Dublin, 1745. A 
svilabus of these two works will be found in Bischoff’s 
History of Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, 2 vols, 
8vo., 1842, vol. i. pp. 128—138., which may also be con- 
sulted with advantage. ] 


Pore’s SHaxspeare.— Who is the author of 
the following work ? 

* An Answer to Mr. Pope’s Preface to Shakespear. In 
a Letter to a Friend; being a Vindication of the Old 
Actors who were the Publishers and Performers of that 
Author's Plays: whereby the Errors of their edition are 
further accounted for, and some Memoirs of Shakespear 
and Stage-History of his Time are inserted, which were 
never before collected and publish’d. By a Strolling- 
Player. London, 8vo. 1729.” 

It is signed on the last page “ Anti-Scriblerus 
Histrionicus.” Joun Moons. 

[This very scarce pamphlet is by John Roberts, the 
actor. See Dodsley’s Dramatic Miscellanies, ed, 1785, vol. 


li, p. 133. ] 





Replies. 
MAUDLEN CUPS. 
Q2™ S. x. 346.) 


Some years ago I was just as desirous as Mar. 
Nicuots “to ascertain the origin and meaning of 
the word Maudlen Cup,” but there was no “N. 
& Q.” at that time, so [ was compelled to cudgel 
my own brains until I arrived at a conclusion, 
satisfactory to myself at least, whatever it may 
be to others. 

Chance, however, favoured me more than re- 
search. One day I fougd myself standing before 
Murillo’s magnificent Magdalen in the Louvre, and 
as I wonderingly admired the gleam of heaven- 
born faith that, by the painter's art, illuminated 
the tear-dimmed eye of the penitent sinner, I per- 
ceived a gold covered cup on the ground, close 
beside the kneeling Mary. It at once struck me 
that this cup was the pictorial representative of 
the “alabaster box” of the gospels, and that the 
painter, by giving it a cover, pointed out to the 
mind’s eye the evanescent voiatile nature of its 
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fragrant contents; for do we not read in the Evan- 
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Few painters, indeed, have been sufficiently in- 


gelist, that “the house was filled with the odour of | spired to place upon canvas the pure, refined, 


the ointment!” Acting on this hint, I carefully 
inspected as many paintings and engravings of St. 
Mary Magdalen as I could obtain access to; and, 
finding that she was almost invariably represented 
with a covered cup, or, as we ordinarily say, a cup 
and cover, I came to the conclusion that a Maud- 
len Cup was no other than a cup and cover, and 
derived its name from St. Mary Magdalen being 
almost invariably depicted with a cup of that de- 
scription. 

On consulting what has often proved a true 
friend in many difficulties, —I allude to Randle 
Holme’s Academie of Armory, —de omnibus rebus, 
et quibusdam aliis — I found, among “ the descrip- 
tions and cognizances of several women saints, 
that St. Mary Magdalen is depicted “ weeping 
and clasping her hands, her hair loose, hanging 
down, a cup by her, and a crucifix before her.” 

But we have another and still better authority 
than Randle Holme even. The late lamented Mrs. 
Jameson, whose recent death has been so great a 
loss to literature in general, but more particularly 
to that of art, in her splendid work on Sacred and 
Legendary Art, when speaking of the pictorial 
representations of the Magdalen, derived from 
gospel history, says : — 

“In all these subjects, the accompanying attribute is 
the alabaster-box of ointment, which has a double signi- 
ficance; it may be the perfume which she poured over 
the feet of the Saviour, or the balm and spices which she 
had prepared to anoint his body. Sometimes she carries 
it in her hand, sometimes it stands at her feet or near her; 
frequently, in latter pictures, it is borne by an attendant 
angel. The shape varies with the fancy of the artist; it 
isa small vase, a casket, a box, a cup with a cover ; more 
or less graceful in form; but always there — the symbol 
at once of her conversion and her love, and so peculiar 
that it can leave no doubt of her identity.” 

That the cups represented in the paintings of 
the Magdalen are covered cups there can be no 
manner of doubt, for not unfrequently she is de- 
picted holding the cup in one hand, and the cover 
in another. ‘Thus, in the celebrated print by 
Lucas vy. Leyden, she holds the cup in her right 
hand, the cover in her left. Nor was a gold or 
silver cup out of character with the legendary 
account of the Magdalen, the gay widow of the 
lordly owner of the town and castle of Magdala in 
Galilee. Some painters represent her attired with 
the utmost magnificence, much more resembling a 
proud meretricious Aspasia than a humble and 
penitent saint. Brother Michael of Kildare, a 
Bernardine monk, in a poem (MS. Harleian 913.) 
written about the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, thus addresses her : — 

“Seint Mari... . the Maudlen.... 

To be wel iclothid wel was thi wone, 

Thou berist a box ipeintid al of gold, 

Woned thou wer to be hend, give us sum of thi spicis. 

This vers is makid wel, 
Of consonans and vowel.” 


spiritual character of Mary Magdalen. In many 
of her pictures, where she is represented in the 
penitent weeping mood, if it were not for the 
crucifix, we might reasonably suppose that the sub- 


| ject of the artist was no other than our old classical 


acquaintance Niobe; while in her gay, dashing, 
Aspasia-like representations, if it were not for the 
saintly aureola, we might take her for Pandora. 

In Her Majesty’s State Paper Office there is an 
inventory of the household effects of the unfortu- 
nate Lord Leonard Grey when Lord-Deputy of 
Treland in 1540. In this inventory, which I edited 
for the Ulster Journal of Archeology, there are 
enumerated the following descriptions of plate 
used as drinking vessels : — 

“Twoo greate potts dooble gylte, and a grete cuppe 
dooble gylte. 

“Six bolles under a coover dooble gylte. 

“ Seven standing cupps, dooble gylt with coovers. 

“Four cuppes dooble gylte, with coovers to drink wyne 
or ale in. 

“Two sylver gobelettes, without any coover. 

“Two cupps of asaye, the one dooble gvite. 

“Three chales, two gilte and one parcell gilte.’ 


’ 


And to pour the liquor out into those vessels 
there were “two sylver fllaggons.” 

Curiously enough Harrison, writing about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, mentions all of 
the above, with the exception of the chalices used 
for religious purposes, as common drinking vessels. 
He says : — 

“ Drink is usually filled in goblets, jugs, bols of silver, 
in noblemen’s houses, all of which notwithstanding are 
seldom set upon the table, but each one, as necessitie 
urgeth, calleth for a cup of such drinke as him listeth to 
drinke: so that, when he have tasted of it, he delyvereth 
the cup againe to some of the standers bye, who making 
it cleane by pouring out the drinke that remayneth, re- 
storeth it to the cupboard from whence he fetched the 
same. By this device much idle tipling is cut off; for if 
the full potts should continuallie stand at the elbowe, or 
neare the trencher, divers would alwaies be dealing with 
them, whereas now they drinke seldome and onelie when 
necessitie urgeth, and so avoid the note of grete drynkinge 
or often troubling the servitors with filling their bolls.” 

1 had intended to have said a few words on the 
Monteith, but this communication has, almost im- 
perceptibly, extended to so great a length, that I 
must defer them to another opportunity. 

WicuiaM Pinkerton. 

Hounslow. 


The cup given by Sir William Heyricke in 1613 
was probably melted down when Charles I. was at 
Oxford. But there were at St. John’s five and 
thirty years ago, and I hope there are sfill, many of 
the same make. I must observe, however, that 
the two ears of these mugs were not spouts, but 
handles, of a circular form, to put one finger 
through. The more modern cups were in the 
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form of a tankard, with one handle. 
mistaken, all the college cups have the name of the 
donor engraved on them, with the date of the gift. 
And if they are still preserved there will be no 
difficulty in ascertaining how long the more an- 
cient fashion prevailed. P. 8. Carey, M.A. 





HARVEST BELL: GLEANERS’ BELL. 
(2 S. x. 288, 356.) 

A few remarks on the gleaners’ bell may not 
be unacceptable to S. C. Freeman. 

This custom was not ips i. but is now fast 
fulling into disuse. It was observed in the parish 
of Churchdown and in the neighbouring parish of 
Sandhurst in Gloucestershire until within the last 
few years. The use of it was that all the gleaners 


might have a fair start; similar, in fact, to the 
signal given to the collectors of “ vraick” in the 


Channel Islands, a custom sanctioned there by 
old Norman law. In Churchdown, which is a 
large corn-growing parish, the gleaners’ bell be- 
came mute when the parish was enclosed under 
the Enclosure Act, about a dozen years ago. 
This act of parliament was not unlike the Re- 
form Bill, in giving the death-stroke to many a 
custom dear to archeological tastes, but more 
honoured perhaps in “the breach than the ob- 
servance.” Though not exactly coming under 
this head, I may mention that before Church- 
down was enclosed, if a woman was asked the 
age of a child, she would probably reply after this 
manner ; “* Why, our Jahn be dree year old when 
Farmer Beaman’s home piece be o’ beans, come 
Lady-day ;" the regular courses, or rotation of 
crops, giving them a 1 clue to the age. But now it 
is no longer | so. In the case of the gleaners’ bell, 
the “enclosing” was not always its quietus ; for in 
Sandhurst, which is still unenclosed, the farmers 
stopped it a few years ago, perhaps from hearing 
that their neighbours had done so. In Sandhurst 
the bell was rung at six a.m. and eight p.m., the 
cleaners themselves paying the clerk for his trou- 
ble. In Churchdown the same, except that the 
clerk was paid ten shillings by the parishioners in 
vestry. 

The old system does not suit these days of scien- 
tific farming. It was found that in harvest those 
people gleaned who never turned out to field- 
work at any other time, whilst now the regular 
workpeople on a farm have the exclusive right 
of gleaning or leasing, as it is called here, over 
their employer's fields. Formerly people with 
large families had by far the best of it, from the 
number of hands, and all used greedily to scour 
the fields, not only of their own parish but those 
of the adjacent country. 1 have known a man 
and his family gather up in this part from twenty- 
four to twenty-five bushels of wheat and other 


If I am not | 
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grain in one harvest season. A little whilg ago 
“leasing” was threatened to extinction, by the 
use of the horse-rake; fortunately, however, it 
proved not to pay the expense of working. Still 
the golden days of gleaning are gone. Since 
“b, agging” the wheat has been adopted, which is 


a close shave to the ground (so that each stray 


ear is seen), both gleaners and “gunners” have 
found the di fference; birds have no cover, and 


| the reapers’ wives and children little corn to pick 


up: hence the complaint every September, that 
the birds are too wild, and the 1 regret that all the 
ears go into the sheaf. So that the custom of 
ringing the gleaners’ bell undoubtedly lingers in 
some small parishes, but is doomed, and will gra- 
dually die out before the better plan of each 
farmer allowing only his own workpeople to lease 
over his land. 

In the parish of Midsomer Norton, near Bath, 
there is a piece of land that was left as a bequest 
by an old lady who was once benighted there, the 
proce eds to go to the clerk on condition that he 
rings the church bell every night at eight or nine 
o'clock, — a custom still observed. F. §. 


Being on a visit, two years since, to the incumbent 
of Aldeby, a village in Norfolk, but within three 
miles of Beccles in Suffolk, I heard for the first 
time in my life the “ gleaners’ bell.” My friend 
informed me it was an old custom there, but he 
thought there was nothing more attached to it 
than insuring “ fair play” to the gleaners, no one 
being allowed to commence gleaning before the 
morning ringing, or to remain in the fields after 
that in the evening. At Tibenham also the custom 
prevails, or did prevail, but it is not usual in Nor- 
folk. E. Ss. ‘Tayior. 





WIFE-BEATERS: ROUGH MUSIC. 
(2™ S. x. 363.) 


The custom of treating these delinquents with 
a charivari was common not long ago in Surrey 
and Sussex. On hearing of the first ‘offence a sort 
of warning was given by strewing a lot of chaff 
from a threshin »- floor before the man’s door in 
the dead of the night. If this tacit, but symboli- 
cal warning had no effect, and the offence was 
repeated, the hapless man was treated with “ the 
rough music. I remember witnessing such a 
scene, re forcibly reminded me of the “ Skim- 
mington ” or “ Riding” in Hudibras. As soon asit 
was tak @ a fen I was formed. First came 
two men with huge cow horns; then another 
with a large old fish-kettle round his neck, to re- 
present the trumpeters and big drum of a serious 
procession. Then came the orator of the party, 
and then a motley assembly with hand- bells, 
gongs, cow horns, whistles, tin kettles, rattles, 
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: 
bones, frying-pans, every thing in short from 
which more and rougher noise than ordinary could 
be extracted. At a given signal they halted, and 
the orator began to recite a lot of doggrel verses, 
of which I can only remember the beginning : — 
“ There is a man in this place 

Has beat his wife!! (forte. A pause.) 

[las beat his wife!! ( fortissimo.) 

It is a very great shame and disgrace 

To all who live in this place, 


Ww” 


It is indeed upon my lite!! 
After some score or more lines of such “ sweet 
poesy ” another signal was given, and the orches- 
tra burst out “in transport and rude harmony,” 
aided by the howling and hooting of those whose 
breath was not otherwise engaged in giving wind 
to the horns and whistles. A bonfire was then 
lighted, round which the whole party danced as if 
they were crazy. I was told the noise was heard 
two miles off. After keeping this up for near half 
an hour, silence was proclaimed, and the orator 
advancing hoped he should not be obliged to come 
again, and recommended better conduct for the 
future. This rough music was secretly encouraged 
by the neighbours, who clubbed for beer for the 
band, and it was believed to have the best moral 
effect on all parties. The husband was certain to 
be ashamed of his position ; and if the wife by her 
ill-conduct had brought this on herself, she could 
not avoid the suggestions of her own conscience 
thereon. 
tual remedy than appeals to police-magistrates, 
or Sir Creswell Cresswell, or even to the cat-o’- 
ninetails threatened by Lord Palmerston. But 
there was this practical inconvenience. The whole 
time the rough music and the bonfire were going 
on the road was utterly impassable, and in one 
case a gentleman was severely injured by a fall 
from his horse, which took fright at the sudden 
burst of the noisy orchestra, and ran away. 
magistrates, therefore, notified it would not be 
permitted, and the police silenced for ever “ the 
rough music.” The “speech” seemed to be as 

well known as the boys’ celebrated 

“ Remember, remember 

The fifth of November.” 
I should be glad to recover it if possible. 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able to assist 
me. It would add another curiosity to your litera- 
ture of the folk. a. Be. 


Poets’ Corner. 





Leckuampton Custom (2S. x. 363.) — The 
Sheffield newspapers for the weeks ending Nov. 
10 and Nov. 17, contained long accounts of dis- 
turbances caused by the police interfering at 
Greasbro,” near Rotherham, with the time- 
honoured custom of “ riding the stang” ; in which 


The | 


| gory'’s account, appears to be confounded with the 
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| history in Brand’s Antiquities, ii. 118. (Knight's 
| edit.) 


J. Eastwoop. 
GHOST IN THE TOWER. 
(27 S. x. 145. 192. 236, 277. 291. 373.) 

All those who were interested by Dr. Gregory's 
account (received from Sir David Brewster) of 
supernatural appearances in the Tower of London, 
are much obliged by Mr. Epmunp Lentuau 
Swirte’s authentic statement of his personal know- 
ledge of the occurrence, and by his correction of 
some errors in Dr. Gregory’s account of it. But 
there are two particulars in that account which 
are neither confirmed by Mr. Swirre in his own 
narrative (x. 192.) nor denied by him in his rec- 
tification (x. 374.) of Dr. Gregory’s statement, 
with which statement he appears to be acquainted 
only through Proressor pe Moreay’s allusion to 
it (x. 277.), where those particulars are not men- 
tioned. 

Perhaps, then, Mr. Swirre, in addition to the 
interesting information he has already given upon 
the subject, will have the goodness to reply to the 


| following Queries :— 


I believe it to have been a more effec- | 


1. Is it true, as stated by Dr. Gregory, that 
“ Mrs. Swifte perceived a form,” apparently not 
perceived in the cylindrical tube by Mr. Swirre ? 

2. If so, what was her description of the “ form” 
perceived only by herself? 

3. Is there any truth in Dr. Gregory's state- 
ment of an immediate failure in Mrs. Swifte’s 
health, consequent upon the supernatural appear- 
ance, and terminating, though not so rapidly as in 
the case of the soldier, in a no less “ fatal re- 
sult?” 

“The serjeant’s comment,” of which Mr. Swirre 
declares himself to be unaware, was probably made 
to the colonel of the regiment, who, in Dr. Gre- 


Keeper of the Regalia, the eye-witness of the in- 
doors apparition. 

Some readers of Mr. Swirte's narrative (x. 
192.) have not gathered from his expression — 
“following hard at heel” that the apparition to 


| the soldier occurred, as stated by Dr. Gregory, on 


Some | 


effigies were carried about in the way described | 


by your querist, and of which he will find the 


the same night as that within the Jewel House. 
But a collation of the narrative with Mr. Swirte’s 
reply to Mr. Orror (x. 236.) seems to leave no 
reasonable doubt that the same night is indicated 
by that expression. M. P. 





While reading the case of Baron deGuldenstubbé, 
the “Spectre of the Brocken” rushed into my mind ; 
and farther reflection convinced me that two ap- 
paritions so closely resembling each other as those 
of Mr. Swirre and the Baron must be due to 
natural causes. The latter case also resembles 
one which recently occurred at Bonchurch, and 
was described in The Times. I would ask, —Is it 
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known whether the figure seen by the Baron in 
Whe- 


the column of vapour resembled himself? 


r the external air was very damp? and whether 


there had recently, or ever, been a fire in the 
ove in front of which the ghost appeared? It 
eems to have kept the line between the Baron 
and the fireplace, and the doorway was in a line 
also. As a faggot is mentioned, I suppose the 
fireplace in the saloon was an open one. Although 
unskilled in such matters, I venture to offer this 
hint, feeling very strongly that it is not reverent 
to refer to supernatural agency anything that can 
be solved by natural causes; and my reason tells 
me that the similarity of these two visitations is 
strong evidence against their being supernatural ; 
vile we have the testimony of the tourists, Kc., 
on the Brocken, the gentleman at Bonchurch, 
Ulloa on Pichincha, and the host of Scotch “ se- 
cond-sight ” seers as to such effects in the open 
air. ‘Then why may not the same have occurred 
in a column of fog descending a damp chimney ? 

Mr. Swirre's case is more difficult to account 
for, particularly as regards the sentinel; still, I 
think, if one case can be solved the other may, the 
clue once given. 

One word as to the Baron’s “ electric shocks.” 
Can these be accounted for by atmospheric causes ? 
His frame seems not to have been in a healthy 
state, as he could not sleep. Were they not sim- 
ply those twitchings of the muscles, or prickings 
in the veins, which are not uncommon in ailing 
persons?’ We know how a state of semi-sleep 
magnifies every sound and feeling, and hence I 
think the truth of the Baron's “ electric shocks” 
may be doubted. F. C. B. 


Scartett Famiry (2" S. ix. 196.) —I beg to 
offer Geneacoaist the following gleanings : —Os- 
bert Pratt, son of Edw. Pratt, Esq., of Hockwold 
(ancestor of the Pratts of Ryston Hall,’ Norfolk), 
married the eldest daughter and heiress of Thos. 
Scarlett, Esq., but died without issue in 1650. 
(Vide Burke’s Commoners). Sir George Ston- 
house, 4th baronet of Radley, “married Mrs. 
Anne Scarlett, of an ancient family but no fortune.” 
From this ensued one of those “ strange episodes” 
in family history, of which (the pages of) our 
journalists sometimes speak ; for the 3rd baronet 
(father of the above Sir George) “surrendered 
his father’s patent of creation, and had a new one 
granted him with remainder to his 2nd and 
3rd sons, intending to exclude thereby his first 
son George ; who, however, claimed and enjoyed 
the title His son succeéded him, and had no 
less than sixteen children, only two of whom sur- 
vived him, a son and daughter; the former of 
whom succeeded, and dying unmarried, the title 
became extinct. ‘The succession has been con- 


tinued under the second patent, which, but for 
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the circumstances above narrated, would never 
have been obtained. Debrett, whose account | 
have followed, differs from Wotton, who gives 
only the succession under the later patent, a lding 
the particulars of the disinheriting by way of 
parenthesis. Henry W. S. Taytor, 


Brawn (2 S. x. 429.) — A slight knowledge 
of the natural history of the pig would have dis. 
pelled the absurd notion of the process detailed 
by your correspondent J. E. T. for producing the 
“rich and glutinous gristle” of brawn. This sub- 
stance, which is semi-transparent, is sometimes 
called “ lantern,” from its similarity to the horn 
used in lanterns; and consists, in fact, merely of 
that portion of the skin of the boar or brawn (as 
the male pig is commonly called) which covers 
the sides of the body, and which nature has in- 
creased to a considerable thickness, as a “ shield” 
to protect the vital parts from the tusks of an ad- 
versary. The boar pig alone is provided with 
this “shield,” and from the boar alone is “ brawn" 
(properly so called) made. In brawn-making this 
shield is placed round the inside of a cylindrical 
mould, and the middle filled up with the meat and 
fat properly prepared. It is then subjected to 
many hours’ boiling, after which it becomes a 
collar of brawn. The town of Shrewsbury has 
long been famous for the manufacture of brawn, 
and has furnished the royal Christmas table during 
the present and many preceding reigns. W.H. 


Shrewsbary. 


The story mentioned by your correspondent J 
believe to be a simple myth. There are alto- 
ge ther only two or three makers of the brawn in 
question. By far the largest quantity is manu- 
factured by Mr. Ruse of Bardfield in Essex, about 
eight or nine miles from Braintree. “The rich 
and glutinous gristle in which the brawn is en- 
veloped” is simply the very thick skin which is 
formed across the shoulders of two-year-old doar 
pigs. After being removed with much care, it is 
partially dissolved by the heat to which it is sub- 


jected in the process of making the brawn. 


I speak with some degree of confidence, as it 
has been my pleasure to stay in Mr. Ruse’s house 
during the brawn-making season. W. F.R. 


Foreign Names or Piayine Carps (2™ S. x. 
449.) —I am unable to give the desired informa- 
tion about playing-cards (except that an Hun- 
garian tells me he knows of but one kind— 
Diamonds, &c.—called by his countrymen Car- 
fen); but the concluding Query of Mr. Tayior 
may be thus explained :—The review was probably 
one which appeared in the Edinburgh Review for 
October last on the 2nd edit. of Prof. Max Miil- 
ler’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

Dyaus (from the root div or dyu, “ to shine,”) 
is a Sanskrit word, and means * the sky,” which 
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was considered by the Hindus as a god, and the | « The cure of which the things of many feet obtained 


father of the goddess Ushas, “the dawe” The 
word occurs on p. 551. of Prof. Miiller’s book. 

The root div, “to. shine,” has been the parent 
of many words : the Sansk. deva, “ god ;” the Latin 
Deus, dies, and divus, §c.; the Lithuanian dievas ; 
the Greek Zevs ; the German zio or lyr ; the Zend 
daéva, “a demon ;” and the modern Persian der, 
“a demon.” 

[he Sanskrit numeral eka (pron. ayhd), “ one,” 
presents some affinity to ace; and the Sansk. dwi, 
Zend dwa, Greek and Latin duo, is not a bad de- 
rivation for the German daus, as well as our two 
and deuce. _ es 

Earty MS. piscoverep at CAmprince (2™ §. 
x. 428.) — The following extract from the Cam- 


bridge correspondence of The Daily Telegraph of 


the 2nd of April last will answer this Query : — 


“Some time ago Mr. Henry Bradshaw, F.S.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, discovered among the MSS, in the Uni- 
versity library, of which he is the keeper, a curious quarto 
volume, respecting which a very erroneous account has 
found its way into some of the public prints. The contents 
of the volume in question are: The Gospels according to 
the version of St. Jerome, in the Latin language, but written 
in Irish characters Of the eighth or ninth century; the 
concluding portion of a mass according to the ancient 
Scottish rite, in a handwriting of the eleventh century; 
and a small cartulary of the clerics of Deer in the county 
of Aberdeen. The last portion is the most interesting. 
It is chiefly in the ancient Gaelic language, and may be 
referred so far back as the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury — one of the grants bearing date the 8th year of 
King David (1131-2.) Mr. Bradshaw intends, I believe, 
to edit the volume for the Cambridge Antiquarian So- 
ciety, and not, as has been stated, for the Spalding Club. 
I may add that Mr. Bradshaw possesses an almost un- 
rivalled collection of books — many of them of excessive 
rarity — relating to the history and antiquities of Ire- 


land.” 
D. T. 
An article in the last number of the Saturday 
Review will answer the Query put by 43. A de- 
scription of the volume may also be seen in the 
new Catalogue of Cambridge MSS., vol. iii. p. 
530. (Cambridge, 1858, 8vo.) H. B. 





Srxeutar Cure ror Sore Eyes: ANImMar 


Remeviss (2"¢ S, x. 338.) — 

“ Bentley at this period corresponded with many of the 
most learned men in Europe, and received from them all 
that homage which his wide-spreading reputation de- 
manded, From one of these letters it appears that, in 
1707, his candlelight studies had injured his sight, which 
was restored by the application of the insects called 
multipede. To this benetit he pleasantly alludes in two 
Latin elegiac couplets : — 

“* Quod liceat Veli doctas mihi volvere chartas, 

Ponitur hxc vobis gratia, Multipede. 
At vobis maneat crebris, precor, imbribus uda 
Subque cavo quercus cortice tuta domus.’ 
“* That learn'd Deveil’s deep page I may peruse, 
Ye things of many feet, to you I owe, 
Moist be your darkling cells with frequent dews, 
And safely snug, the rough oak’s rind below.’ 


the credit was so effectual, that to his remotest old age 


Bentley’s sight remained unimpaired, notwithst inding 
the intense exertion of his eyes in reading small type and 
decyphering scarce legible manuscripts.” — Lives of Jl- 


lustrious Worthies of Yorkshire, by Uartley Coleridge, 
p. 9S, 


In the letter above alluded to, Bentley writes 
to his friend : — 

“ Sed qua ratione oculis meis malefactum rogas? Her- 
cle non usque adeo canis annisque obsiti sumus. Sed quia 
noctu ad lucernam et quidem luce satis maligna, in lecto 
supinus legere jam olim consueveram, nihil parcens mi- 
sellis: Hine illis prima mali labes. Verum haud longa 
mora contemptissimi animalculi beneficio, quam credo 
Multipedam vocant, simul illi acumen suum, et nos libros 
(in primis autem tuos) resur ’ 





Whereupon follows the epigram which the bio- 
grapher translates. E. H. A. 
Lorp Pemproxke’s Port Wrve (2"*S, x. 386.) 
— The reputation of Lord Pembroke’s “ Port 
wine” has been handed down through successive 
generations, and the receipt as carefully pre- 


| served. 


The receipt was in the first instance given to 
an ancestor of the present Marquis Townsend by 
the Earl of Pembroke, and by the former noble- 
man to the Rev. Arthur Branthwayt, the rector 
of Stiffkey in Norfolk, with whose descendants it 
now remains, and is as follows : — 

* To make a Hogshead of Port Wine. 
“ Twenty-seven Gallons of rough Cider; 
rhirteen gallons of Bone Carlo Wine; 
Three gallons of Brandy.” 
H. D’Aveney. 

Kyicurs or Marra (2™' §. x. 411.) —If Con- 
sTaNT Reaper will state the particular point on 
which he requires information, I shall be happy to 
furnish it by letter, as it would, I fear, occupy 
too large a space in the columns of “ N. & Q.” 
to enter fully into the present constitution of the 
English branch of the Order of S. John of Jeru- 
salem. 

I may, however, briefly add that the Langue, 
ever since its formal reorganisation in 1826, has 


| continued to fill up all the great offices, elect 


members, and to exercise all the functions of a 
corporate body. J. W. Bryans 
Royal U. S. Institution, 
Whitehall Yard. 
Sir Crement Correrery (2"¢ S. x., foot note, 
365.) was hereditary Master of the Ceremonies at 
the Court of St. James's. fe 


Tue Brince at Monrreat (2° 8. x. 410.)— 


| The boulders distributed over the course of the 


river St. Lawrence, are erratic blocks of granite 


| with the corners exfoliated by weathering. They 


are brought down by packed ice. I must not 
supply you with extracts from text-books, and 
will therefore simply refer F. C. B. to Lyell’s 
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Principles (ed. 9. p. 220.), where, besides a full | 


account of the subject, he will actually find an 
illustration, showing the appearance of the bed of 
the St. Lawrence bestrewn with boulders. 
Farther, see Capt. Bayfield’s papers on the lo- 
cality (Proceedings of the Geol. Soc. of London, 
1836, vol. ii.), and Sir Charles Lyell’s Travels in 
N. America (Murray), for pretty well all that is 
known of the boulder drift in Canada. To be 
more explicit, I may mention that all boulder 
drift contains occasional detritus of the rocks 
against, or over which, it has travelled. F. G. S. 


Pecuntar Names on Monuments, eETC., IN 
JAMAICA AND Barpapoges (2 S. x. 405.) — 
Among other names, to which your correspon- 
dent's Query refers, is that of Palezologus. The 
pedigree and present existence of this branch of 
the imperial house of the Eastern Caesars has been 
(liscussed in your pages at considerable length. 
See “ N. & Q’,” 1" S. v. 173. 280. 357.; viii. 408. 
526.; ix. 312. 572.; x. 134. 351. 409. 494.; xi. 
31.; xii. 480. Span. will also find considerable 
information relative to this race in the Archeolo- 
gia, vol. xviii. pp. 85—104. ; Chambers’s Journal, 
vol. xvii. p. 24.; Burn's History of Foreign Refu- 
gees, p. 230.; Schomburgk’s History of Barbadoes ; 
Oldmixon’s West Indies ; Gentleman's Magazine, 
January, 1843; Lysons’ Cornwall, p. 172. 

K. P. D. E. 

In the arms given by Srau. some of the tinc- 
tures are either wrongly painted or described. 
Perhaps the following suggestions may be of use 
to him : — 


The first quarter may be Hatton: Az. a chev. 


between 3 garbs, or. 
The second is for Stevens : 
arg. in chief two hawks rising (or). 
The third, arg. on a cross or, would be false 
heraldry ; perhaps one of the following, coats is 
intended : — 
Arg. on a’cross gu. 5 escallops or, for (Villiers.) 
Arg. on a cross gu. 5 escallops of the field 
(Shrimpton). 
Arg. on a cross sa. 5 escallops or (Stoneham). 
J. Woopwarp. 
Shoreham. 


Sir Tuomas Lawrence, Bart. (2" S, x. 428.) 
—A good deal of mystery is attached to the above. 
It has been doubted even whether the baronet 


Per chev. az. and 


buried at Chelsea in 1774 was identical with the | 


Secretary of Maryland. Of the American Law- 
rences an elaborate, but not very correct, pedi- 
gree is given in Holgate’s American Genealogies. 

The family meant by Macpacenensis is that of 
Lawrence, Baronet of Zver (not St. Ives). If I 
am not mistaken, the arms assigned to the Law- 
rences of Chelsea are different from those of the 
Iver family, of which the Secretary of Maryland 
was the head 


| in similar succession. 
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In the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1815, p. 
12.; Aug. 1829, p. 105., and Oct. 1829, p. 312, 
will be found some notjces of the Lawrences of St. 
Ives and Lawrences of Chelsea, written by James 
Lawrence (Knight of Malta), and of a Jamaica 
branch of the former. His arms are given in 
Burke’s General Armorie. 

In the will of a Mrs. C. Franklyn, 1831-2, at 
Doctors’ Commons, are many allusions to her con- 
nexion with the family of the well-known William 
Penn. She died at a very advanced age, and was 
the sole surviving child of a certain Lawrence 
Lawrence, who died about the middle of the last 
century, and who had in early life lived in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, but died in Jamaica. 

There was a later connexion between the fami- 
lies of Lawrence of St. Ives and Iver, and that 
Lawrence Lawrence was the representative of the 
latter family I have heard from members of the 
former now alive. I am not aware what (if any) 
arms Mrs. Franklyn used on her carriage. 

I think that it is quite possible that the “ frag- 
ments " of the family in question might be traced, 
I only venture to suggest a clue of which I have 
myself no doubt. SPaL. 


Lewis AND Kortska (2" S. ix. 355. 432.)—The 
following lines, from a not very common book, 
may be interesting as relating to the pictures of 
Kotska and Gonzaga: — 

“ De B. Aloisio Gonzaga, Societatis Jesu, ad Pictorem. 

“ Celi Quirites parvulos, et Olympizx 

Aulz camillos, plumeos germanulos, 
Quoties laboras, albe pictor, pingere ; 
Violas rosasque, scio, ligustra et lilia, 
Gygenque, Athymque, Hylamque, Nisum, et_Nirea, 
Hc cuncta misces; mille formas colligis 
Ut una constet: hasne vis curas tibi 
Minuamque lites? aspice Aloisium ; 
Vis pingere angelos? fac Aloisios.” 
Bernardi Bauhusii Lpigrammata, p. 107., 
Antwerp, 1620. 
W. D. 


Hensuaw (2 S. x. 331. 396.) — There can be 
no doubt, I think, that the whole bearings of this 
family (of which Earnshaw seems a variation) 
were originally adopted in allusion to the old game 
of hawking —once so favourite a diversion with 
our ancestors : heronshaw being the old name for 
the heron (Ardea major), and hence arose the old 
proverb—“ He does not know a hawk from a 
her'nshaw,”—vulgd, handsaw, and now applied to 
mean “ ignorance in any science.” 

Henry W. S. Tayror. 

Here or Lavy Carnertne Grey (2™ S. x. 419.) 
—I take it for granted that the eldest male in 
lineal succession from a given ancestor, the founder 
of a family, is the representative of that family; 
and that, on default of such male issue, we must 
take the eldest female and her lineal descendants 
In the case of the Lady 
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Catherine Grey, Edward L. Beauchamp, her 
eldest son, was her representative during his life, 
and after him William, his 2nd but eldest sur- 
viving son, succeeded his grandfather, Edward E, 
of Hertford, in 1621, and as 2nd D. of Somerset 
carried on the line until 1660, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, William 3rd D. of So- 
merset, who died unmarried in 1671. He was 
sueceeded, not by his sister Elizabeth, the ances- 
tress of the D. of Buckingham, who married 
Thomas L. Bruce, afterwards 3rd E. of Elgin, 
but by his uncle John, 4th D. of Somerset, who 
died s. p. in 1675, and who must have been the 
representative of the family during his life. After 
his death the male line of the family was carried 
on by Francis 5th D. of Somerset, eldest surviving 
son of Charles 2nd L. Troubridge, son and heir 


of Sir Francis Seymour, Kt., er. L. Seymour of 


Troubridge, 3rd son of Edward L. Beauchamp, 
and grandson of Lady Catherine Grey. This 
Francis, 5th D. of Somerset, must surely be re- 
garded as the representative of the family ; and so 
must his brother Charles, who succeeded him as 
6th D., and his son and heir Algernon, the 7th and 
lat D. And then, on the death of George Visct. 
Beauchamp, s. p., his only surviving child and 
heir, the Lady Elizabeth Seymour, was ‘married 
to Sir Hugh Smithson, er. D. of Northumberland, 
in whose descendant, the present Duke, must, I 
contend, be vested the representation of the family 
rather than in the descendants of Lady Elgin. 
With all possible deference, therefore, to J.K., I 
must question the descent of the D. of Buckingham. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Epo Nevuavus, or Nevuustus (2° S. x. 420.) 


—He was born, Oct. 21, 1581, at Steinfurt, a | 


city in Westphalia, being the eldest son of Reine- 
rus and Sarah Neuhaus of that city. Having lost 
both his parents about the age of nine, he was 
adopted and educated by an uncle, Otho Casman- 
nus, rector of the Gymnasium at Stada. In 1607, 
he was appointed to the rectorship of the Gym- 
nasium at Lieuwarden, and in 1613 was chosen 
og ary! of the Protestant church in that place. 
fe died March 7, 1638. His writings are: — 
Princeps Agapetianus, sive Commentatio de officio 
Principis quam Agapetus ad Imp. Justinianum I. pre- 
scripsit, in Aphorismos digesta, et metricis a:stricta 
numeris. Francofurti, 1603. 8°. 
Theatrum Ingenii humani. 
1664. 120°, 

Fatidica sacra et profana. Amstel. 1635. 8°. 

Triga Scholasticarum Artium. Leovardiw, 1636. 8». 
Gymnasium Eloquentie. Amstel. 1641. 12°. 
ee Imperii Romani sub Septe.n Regibus. Amst. 
07. 120, 


Amstelod. 1633, 1648, 


For the above I am indebted to a memoir by 
his son Reinerus, published in Witten’s Memor. 
Philosophorum, &§ec., and to Jicher’s Allgemeines 
Gelehrten-Lexicon. Antes. 

Dublin. 
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MS. or Arcunisnor Ussuer (2"¢ S. x. 410.)— 
I do not know that I have anything to add to a 
reply which I gave on this subject in 1* S. iv. 
110. Dr. N. Bernard, the Archbishop's chaplain, 
is there quoted as stating that “indeed, he was 
displeased at the publishing of it, without his 
knowledge, but hearing of some good fruit which 
hath been reaped by it, he hath permitted it.” 

This permission, I think, may be fairly construed 
into at least an implied imprimatur. 

May I venture to inquire anew after the con- 
cluding volumes of Ussher’s Works, announced 
nine long years ago as undertaken by Dr. Todd ? 
It is possible that they may have slipped into ex- 
istence without my being aware of it; but my 
unhappy shelves still sigh for vol. xiv. and vol. 
XVii. C. W. Bineuam. 


Joun Ayimer, Bisnuor or Lonpon (2™ S. x. 
287.)—There is a farmhouse, called Aylmer’s 
Hall, at Tivetshall St. Margaret, in Norfolk, 
which was anciently the residence of a family 
named Aylmer. In Blomefield’s Norfolk (vol. i. 
p. 139.), it is stated that, “on a gravestone (in 
the church of Tivetshall St. Mary, the adjoining 
parish), were Aylmer’s arms, viz. Ar. on a cross 
ingrailed sab. 5 bezants between 4 magpies, pro- 
per; it lies in the chancel, but the effigies, arms, 
and inscription are gone.” And in the descrip- 
tion of the parochial chapel of St. Margaret's 
parish it is said: “On the screens are Aylmer'’s 
arms in proper colours.” Was this the birth- 
place of John Aylmer, Bishop of London ? 

Georce Rayson. 

Pulham. 


Tue Jaconire’s Curse: “ Wuo 1s M*Karr- 
ney ?” (2"¢ S, iv. 167.) —“ Let them wander thro’ 
the earth like Cain and M*Kartney.” I think the 
following extract from a contemporary newspaper, 
concerning the fatal duel between Charles Lord 
Mohun and the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 
will suflice to satisfy your readers as to “ Who is 
M°Kartney ? 

“ Whereas it has been industriously reported that Mr. 
Macartney has made his escape, and is now in Holland, 
This is to inform the Publick that the said report is false, 
and that whenever he is either taken or has made his 
escape, Notice shall be given in the Gazetée, this Paper, 
and all other Prints; and, for the more easy apprehending 
him, the following description is given. 

“He is a well set, middle-siz’d Man, of a dark, ruddy 
Complexion, dark Eyes, dark Eyebrows, has a wide 
Mouth, and good Teeth; generally wearing a black Pe- 
ruke, but, of late, has appeared in Woman's Cloaths and 
other Disguises. 

“Whereas by Inquisition taken the 17th day of No- 
vember last, upon the View of the dead Body of James, 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, it was found that George 
Macartney, Esquire, was aiding and assisting the Lord 
Mohun to commit the Murder on the said Duke, and that 
the said Macartney is fled for the same, And whereas it 


| hath since appeared, upon Oath, that the Wound whereof 


the said Duke died was given him by the said Macart- 
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y: and Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
issue out her Royal Proclamation for apprehending the 
said Macartney, promising a Reward of Five hundred 
Pounds to such person as shall apprehend him. Her 
Grace the Dutchess of Hamilton & Brandon doth hereby 
Promise that whosoever shall discover the said George 
Macartney, commonly called Lieutenant-General Macart- 
ney, so that he be apprehended and brought to Justice, 
shall receive from Her Grace a reward of Three hundred 
Pounds (over and above what is promised by Her Ma- 
jesty) to be paid by the Right Honourable Sir Richard 
Hoare, Lord Mayor of this City.” 


An 


“To be sold by Auction, a Curious C 
ginal Paintings by the best Masters; being the Collection 
of Charles St lately deceased, at the Pall Mall 
Coffee House, in Pall Mall, on Friday next, the second of 
January, ut ten in the forenoon. The Pictures to be seen 
on Wednesday and Thursday before the Sale, when Cata- 
had gratis.” 


ney: 


ulvertisement follows :- 


llection of Ori- 






George 


logues may b 


“The Case at large of Duke Hamilton and the Lord 
Mohun, first, a full and exact relation of the Duel; second, 
the authentic Depositions taken before the Coroner, with 
Colonel Hamilton’s examination before the Council ; third, 
a particular account of the Wounds. Printed for F. Curll, 
at the Dial & Bible, against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet 


Street. London, printed by EF. Berington, in Silver Street, 
Bloomsbury; and sould by F. Morphew, near Stationers’ 
Hall.” 


The Evening Post. No. 529. 
Dec. 


From Saturday, 
27, to Tuesday, Dec. 30, 1712. 
H. B., F.R.C.S. 

Happiscor Fonr (2"¢ S. x. 411.) — Ona visit 
to Haddiseoe church last week, I was looking at 
the two trefoil-headed recesses mentioned by Mr. 
D’Aveney, and the idea that they must have been 
intended for the reception of the baptismal oil 
struck me too. 

In the curious little church of Thorpe next 
Haddiscoe is a recess in the wall, near the font. 
This is in size more like an aumbrie, but, from 
its position, it might have had a similar use to 
that at Haddiscoe. Haddiscoe church is’ now un- 
dergoing repairs. Enough of the whitewash on 
the north wall of the nave has been scraped off to 
show part of two good trescoes One is St. Chris- 
topher. Let me here express a hope that the 
modernising hands of a restoring (?) rector and 
churchwardens may not, as so often happens, de- 
stroy these interesting remnants of ancient art. 


G. W. M. 


The two recesses were unquestionably con- 
structed for the reception of the “oil of cate- 
chumens” and the “holy chrism” used in the 
administration of baptism, It was strictly en- 
joined by the canons that they should be securely 
kept under lock and key. We read in the Con- 
stitution “ De Conservatione Olei et Chrismatis,” 
enacted in the Council of Oxford, 1322, under 
Archbishop Reynold, — 

“Ttem tam sanctum Oleum, quam Chrisma, sub fideli 
custodif, clave adhibité, conservetur; ut non possit ad 
illa temeraria manus extendi ad horribilia.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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I presume, therefore, that in the present case 
there are marks remaining which inditate the 
former existence of doors. If not, the recesses 
were used as convenient places for depositing the 
vessels during the administration of the baptismal 
rites. Perhaps it may not be amiss to quote the 
directions of St. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop 
of Milan, as to the construction of this “arma- 
rium :” — 

“ Armarium autem, in quo sacri chrismatis et olei ca- 
techumenorum vasculum, liber ritualis sacramentorum, 
mantilia, et reliqua ad baptismi ministrationem necessaria 
reponuntur, ad baptisterii Romano Ambrosianove more 
extructi usum, in ipsa capella ab aliquo latere in pariete, 
aut parieti adhwrens, de consilio architecti fieri poterit; 
valvis, sera et pessulo bene clausum ; marmoreoque opere, 
sculpturive piis imaginibus elaborata, ornatum : intrin- 
secus autem, partitum ac decenter distinctum, pro ratione 
et usu rerum que ibi asservande sunt.” 

In the synod held at Oscott, July, 1352, it was 
ordained, — 





“Tn novis ecclesiis xdificandis, preparetur locus in qu 
recondantur (oleum catechumenorum et sanctum chrisma) 
in ipso baptisterio.” 

It would be an interesting subject for an arche- 
ologist to ascertain how far this arrangement was 
carried out in our old churches. Mr. D’Avener 
thinks it a “rare appendage.” Perhaps some 
well-informed archzological architect will en- 
lighten us as to this point. My own impression 
is, that it was not uncommon; but that its ves- 
tiges have disappeared in many instances, in con- 
sequence of alterations and repairs. 

Joun Wrtitiams 

Arno’s Court. 


Parapuernaris (2™ §. x. 438.) — Surely the 
legal definition of paraphernalia does not bear out 
the statement of F. C. B. 

As paraphernalia (from wraps and epv}) are to 
be accounted in our country only the woman's 
wearing apparel, jewels, and personal ornaments 
suitable to her rank and degree, it has been ques- 
tioned whether her bed is or not to be reckoned 
among her bona paraphernalia. 

Ulpian seems to think that rapdpspva may be 
rendered by peculium: for paraphernalia may be 
roughly defined as the private property of a wife, 
not being part of her dower. w.c 


Equestrianism, Temp. Ricuarp IL, and Sm 
Ricuarp Baker (2 §S. x. 187.) — Your corre- 
spondent must have quoted from one of the earlier 
editions of the “ Chronicle.” My copy, which is 
the “ 9th impression, freed from many errors and 
mistakes of the former Editions,” 1696, does not 
contain the obnoxious passage referred to. The 
only other edition which I have been able to ex- 
amine is the seventh, or 1679 edition, in which, 
notwithstanding it bears the above assurance on 
the title-page, the passage is not suppressed, 80 
that the work of expurgation was a gradual one. 
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It ought, I think, to be remembered, “ that it 
was during his imprisonment, and as a means of 
subsistence that Baker wrote his Chronicle and 
yarious other works, chiefly devotional ; a circum- 
stance which should, perhaps, induce us to judge 
leniently “of their imperfections.” — Nat. Cyclop. 
(sub voce.) Henry W. S. Taytor. 


Depications To THE Derry (2 S. ix. 180. 
966. 350.; x. 177. 217. 258. 418.) —In addition 
to the works with the above dedication alluded to 
in the various pages of “ N. & Q.,” I have to add 
the following publication : — 

“Lingua Tersancta: or, a most Sure and Compleat 
Allegorick Dictionary to the Holv Language of the Spirit ; 
Carefully and Faithfully expounding and illustrating all 
the several Words or Divine Symbols in Dream, Vision, 
and Apparition, &c. By W. F. Esq., Author of the New 
Jerusalem. London, Printed for the Author, and sold by 
E. Mallet near Fleet Bridge, 1705.” 

The dedication commences at p. iii., and finishes 
at p- v.o=— 

“To the Eternal and Infinite Majesty of the Almighty 
and most Glorious God. 
“Most Just and Holy Lord: 

“If Prophecy and Foreknowledge,” &c. (And the con- 
dading sentence is): “ To thee, and besides whom no- 
thing is, much less may pretend to either of Glory or 
Power, but at thy pleasure, be all Honour and Glory both 
now and for ever more.” 

The Allegorich Dictionary consists of 566 pages, 
and a table of chapters and errata, two pages. In 
the same volume are two other works by the same 
author : — 

“The Fountain of Monition and Intercommunication 
Divine; by W. F., Esq. Master in the Holy Language, 
and Author of the New Jerusalem,” &« 

The second : — 

“The Pool of Bethesda watch’d; or some of the Vari- 
ous Divine Monitions, Prophecies and Revelations of our 
Author, Fairly and Carefully Expounded, with their 
fullest Intents and Purposes.” 

The last two works are together, printed in 266 
pages in the year 1703, without any dedication. 
Some former possessor has printed in a very neat 
hand the author's name, William Freke. 

Can any of your readers inform me where this 
William Freke lived?* In his first dream, June 
86, he gives it as [“seeming at my Brother F.’s 
House at Hannington ”], and in the ninth dream, 
Jan, 12, 98 [*seeming in my Old School at So- 
merford, and in which I was formerly educated ”], 
from whence he appears to have gone to Oxford. 
In another place he says, in explanation of a dream, 
“Seeming in a large room with my brother F., 
and my cousin F. of Shrawton, since dead.” In 

|* There was a William Freeke, son of Thomas Freeke 
of Hannington, Wilts, entered as a Gentleman Commoner 
of Wadham College, Oxford, in 1677, who afterwards be- 
came a barrister and an author; but it is not clear that 
he was the writer of The Allegorick Dictionary. Vide 
Wood's Athena, iv. 740.—Ep. } ; ; 
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fact the author appears to have been an extraor- 
dinary dreamer altogether ; and no doubt if he had 
been living at this time of day, his friends would 
have sent him to dream in a lunatic asylum. P. 


Poitir Stunps, B.D. (2 S. x. 429.) — Arch- 
deacon Stubbs was son of Philip Stubbs of London, 
vintner. In 1682, at the age of seventeen, he pro- 
ceeded from Merchant Taylors’ School to Wadham 
College, Oxford, of which house he became sub- 
sequently scholar and Fellow. Admitted B.D. in 
1722. He was sometime curate of St. Benet 
Gracechurch and St. Leonard Eastcheap, and 
afterwards held the rectories of St. Alphage and 
St. James, Garlick Hill. No doubt the books of 
the Vintners’ Company would afford some infor- 
mation respecting his father’s family. 

U. J. Ropinson. 

Jamrs Oapen (2™ 8. x. 428.) — He was born 
in 1718 at Manchester, and was by trade a fustian 
shearer. Dissatisfied with this employment, he 
afterwards became master of a school in connec- 
tion with the Collegiate Church. He died August 
17, 1802. One of his sons was William Ogden, 
the once notorious radical reformer of Manchester. 
His publications were — 

“ The British Lion roused.” Manchester, 1762. 

“ The Revolution,” an Epic Poem, in 12 Books, 1790 

“ Emanuel, or Paradise Regained.” A Poem, 1797. 

“ Sans Culotte and Jacobine,” 1800, 

The above are all the publications of this author 
mentioned by Mr. Procter in his Literary Re- 
MANISCENCES and Gleanings. Two other works 
are, however, enumerated by Dr. Watt under the 
name of James Ogden. ‘Ades. 

Dublin. 


fliscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Shakspere ; his Birthplace and Neighbourhood. By Jobn 
R. Wise. Jilustrated by W. J. Linton. (Smith & Elder.) 

No admirer of our great Dramatist need ever henceforth 
wend on his pilgrimage of love to 
“ That shire which we the heart of England well may 

call,” 

for the purpose of visiting the birthplace of William Shak 
speare, and sauntering along the banks of the Avon in 
the leafy month of June, without a suitable and most 
instructive companion in this exquisitely got up littl 
volume, which is destined to become from this time forth 
an indispensable Guide to Stratford-upon-Avon. But 
the book has another interest for Shakspearian students 
besides the pleasant gossip to be found in it about Shak- 
speare, and the scenes among which he moved and had 
his being; and that is, in the valuable illustrations of his 
writings drawn from Warwickshire sources, which the in 
dustry and good judgment of Mr. Wise has here collected 
together. 

The Te mpest. By William Shakspeare. Tilustrated by 
Birket Foster, Gustave Doré, Frederick Skill, Alfred 
Slader, and Gustave Janet. (Bell & Daldy.) 

The transition from the last book to the present is a 
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very natural one. Why the editors of the First Folio placed 
in the front of that volume this wonderful ideal drama, 
in which, as Coleridge remarks, Shakspeare “did not ap- 
peal to any sensuous impression,” it is not very easy to 
determine; but the act was a wise and loving one, for 
The Tempest will ever rank among the most admired of 
Shakspeare’s wondrous Dramas ; and its selection for illus- 
tration does credit to the judgment of our worthy pub- 
lishers. The artists have done their spiriting gently, 
and the book is so tastefully got up, that it might have 
formed one of that library which Prospero speaks of as 
“ Dukedom large enough.” 


By Mrs. Alfred Gatty, Author 
ef Proverbs Illustrated,” &c. With Notes on the Natural 
History, and Illustrations by C. W. Cope, H. Calderon, 
W. Holman Hunt, W. Millais, Otto Speckter, G. Thomas, 
and E, Warren. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Mrs. Gatty’s admirable Parables from Nature, rich in 
high morality, and abounding in evidence of the imagin- 
ative character of Mrs. Gatty’s mind, is a work as ori- 
ginal as it is instructive; and at this season we have no 
doubt many will rejoice at being enabled to place in the 
hands of their children a book so excellent in itself, and 
so beautifully illustrated as this is, by the accomplished 
artists who are associated with Mrs. Gatty in the produc- 
tion of this beautiful Christmas Book. 


Legends from Fairy Land: narrating the 
Prince Glee and Princess Trill, the Cruel Persecutions and 
Condign Punishment of Aunt Spite, the Adventures of the 
Great Tufl mgbo, and the Story of the Blackcap in the 
Giant's Weil. By Holme Lee. With Eight Illustrations 
by H. Sanderson. (Smith & Elder.) 

Holme Lee is of a surety one of those described by 
Drayton — 

“ . who will 
Be talking of the Fairies still. 
Nor never can they have their fill, 
As they were wedded to them; 
No tales of them their thirst can slake, 
So much delight therein they take, 
And some strange things they fain would make, 
Knew they the way to do them.” 
But Holme Lee does know the way. These Legends 
Srom Fairy Land are fall of frolic and quaint conceits ; 
and with Sanderson’s fanciful Illustrations, will win the 
hearts of hundreds of youthful readers, and of nq few older 
ones. 

Andersen’s Tales for Children. Translated by Alfred 
Wehnert, with One Hundred and Five Illustrations by E. 
H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and Others. (Bell & Daldy.) 

We did not think it possible that anything could add 
to the popularity of Andersen’s Danish Story Books, but 
these 105 illustrations go far to make us alter our opinion. 
The pictures are every way worthy of the text, and we 
do not think it possible to pay them a higher compli- 
ment. 


Parables from Nature. 
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The Boys’ Book of Ballads, illustrated with Sixteen Ens 
gravings on Wood, from Drawings by John Gilbert. (Bell 
& Daldy.) 

There is thing this Christmas in the of illus. 
tration more striking, forcible, or original, than these 
sixteen designs by John Gilbert, illustrative of as many 
of our best English ballads. Many a boy's heart will be 
moved more than with the sound of a trumpet, as he 
reads these time-honoured relics of our old poetry, and 
ponders over Gilbert’s graphic renderings of them. 


wav 


The Play- Book of Metals, including Personal Narratives 
of Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper,and Tin Mines, with a 
large Number of interesting ne relating to Al- 
chymy, and the Chemistry of the F Mifty Metallic Elements, 
By John Henry Pepper. (Routledge.) 

This is a C let us book of a very different character 
from any of the preceding, for it deals with facts, not fic- 
tions. But Mr. Pepper is thoroughly master of his sub- 
ject, and has moreover the gift of telling plainly what he 
understands most clearly, so that the result is a book 
alike amusing and instructive. In all schools where che- 
mistry is studied, this volume will assuredly be often 
found in the list of Prize Books. 
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